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“4 ECILIAN 
THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER 


F you believed that the Cecilian was a more 
] perfect piano player than any other, that its 
rendering of any musical selection was more 
expressive,.more artistic than that of any other, 
then "the, Cedilian is the one you would wish to 
buy, isn’t it P :-We believe that we can prove these 
- facts, to yoprentire satisfaction, and we will appre- 
cidt“an opportunity of presenting the evidence to 
you.,. -The'“Cecilian costs $250.00; monthly pay- 
ment. if desired. Address 
FARRAND ORGAN CO., Dept. H 


Detroit, Mich. 





THE NEW UNIVERSITY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Edited by HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHANCELLOR NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


COMPLETE IN 10 ROYAL QUARTO VOLUMES 
Handsomely and Substantially Bound in Half Morocco 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


32 full-page 
plates repre- 
senting the 
historical 
and _scien- 


This new University Encyclopedia, 
which is ready for immediate de- 
livery, contains nearly 8,000 
pages, over 75,000 ency- 

clopedic articles and 

titles, 40,000 geo- tificachieve- 
graphical refer- eS ; ments of the 
ences, 16 be FS Gg past cen- 
double-page ade tury, 12,000 
colored biographies, 
plates in hundreds of new, 
over 100 original and special 
brilliant de- features, more than J ,000 
signs, 96 ae wood engravings in the 
new colored eae text and over 7,000,000 
maps spe- : words, more than 300 special 
cially made contributors and over 5,000 noted 
for this work, specialists from all over the world. 


The New University Encyclopedia is written in simple, straightforward, English, 
and contains more information that is reliable and comprehensive than any other 
reference work ever placed upon the American market. Every department has 
been prepared by a noted specialist. 


We Have a Remarkable Introductory Proposition 


for those who desire this latest and most desirable reference work, by which it 
may be obtained at a very low price and upon very easy terms of payment. To 
obtain this offer and full information and prospectus of this work, you need only 

with your name and address, plainly written, to 


Send a Post Card P. F. Collier & Son, 416 W. 13th St., New York. 

















Possesses “Peculiar Power as a Nerve Tonic and Exhil- 
arant,” and “Decided and Permanent Benefit” Re- 
sults from Its Use in Acid Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Indigestion and Neurasthenia. “An Effi- 

: cient Remedy in a Wide Range of 
Nervous Disorders.” 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, Professor of Anatomy and Clinical Professor of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: 
“BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER possesses decided nerve tonic and restora- 

. tive properties, and is an efficient remedy 
in a wide range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous In= 
digestion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved highly 
beneficial. I would especially mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous 
Indigestion who, after visiting most of the noted health resorts, both in this 
country and ewe oy without material benefit from any, received decided and 
permanent benefit from this Water.’’ 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 2altimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Prof. 
of Practical Medicine, etc.: ‘‘Itis an admirable general tonic and restorative, increas- 
ing the appetite, promoting digestion, and invigorating the general health. It 
is powerfully anti-acid and especially efficacious in Acid Dyspepsia. It is strong- 
ly commended to a very large class of sufferers by a peculiar power as a nerve 
tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable, where there is nothin 
to contra-indicate its use, in all cases where nervous depression is a symptom.’ 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., ate President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President Amer- 
ican Medical Association, says: ‘‘It has a very marked adaptation to diseases of the 
digestive organs. In that condition especially known as Nervous Dyspepsia, 
frequently caused by over-mental labor, and in those cases also where there is an 
excess of acid, in the process of nutrition, it will be found highly efficacious.’’ 

The experience of the medical profession with this water in the treatment of 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, Rheumatism, Renal Calculi, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder and All Uric Acid Troubles has been highly satisfactory. Vol- 
uminous medical testimony on request. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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SPRINGTIME 


of life, men 
would provide for its 
winter time, such adver- 
tisements as the above 
would never appear. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
will provide for amans 
own mature years-—and 
meanwhile protect 
his family. 


to GAGE £. TARBELL. .2%° Vice President 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 





i] THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 120 Broapway, New York. Dept. No. 24 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 











RHEUMATISH 


Tartarlithine 


cures because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary 
substances for dissolving 
and removing the poison 


of rheumatism; thus driv- 
ing out the disease. It does 
not disturb the stomach. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Kheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co 
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Colorado 


The delightful country of health- 
giving, dry air and inspiring scenery 
is the ideal place fora 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for rest, 
recreation or sport, abounding in good 
hotels and boarding amen adapted to 
any man’s means. Excursion tickets 
will be sold at very low rates. Only 
one night en route from Chicago. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated boeklet on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 

























We will send any bicycle to any address with the under- 
standing and ment that you can give it 10 DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL and if you do not find it easier running, handsomer, stronger, 
better finished and equipped, more up to date and higher grade than any 
bicycle you can buy elsewhere at #5.00 to $15.00 more money, youcan 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

Buys our new HIGH GRADE 1903 

$ 1 0 05 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guarantee 

hf stronger, easier riding, better equipped; better 

frame, wheels, hubs and bearings than you can get in any other bicycle 
for less than $20.00. 

OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at about 
ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. For Free 
Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises in bicycles and 
supplies, our Free Trial and G Pr ition and 
our Most Astonishing Offer, cut this ad. out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 





























Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado , 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado. 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world, We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 
about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 
and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to know. 

I shall be glad to send you a copy 
without charge. Kindly write for it 
today. 


{iddress eo a Linea poem 
er, cago, Burlington uincy 
Ry. +» 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 4 
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Mr. Frederick Palmer's account of King Edward’s visit to the 
Pope is held over until next week in order that we may make 
a better presentation of the photographic material illustrating tt. 








The June Household Number 


HE features of next week’s issue of Cotzier’s will be Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s story ot King Edward’s visit to Paris, and Mr. 
Frederick Palmer’s description of the British sovereign’s reception 
at the Vatican by Pope Leo XIII. Both articles will be richly 
illustrated with photographs. In the present number there are 

photographs of the King’s arrival both in Rome and in Paris, ‘but next week 
we shall offer a perfect panorama of his visits. The cover of the number will 
again be an exquisite design by Mr. F. X. Leyendecker, illustrating an inci- 
dent of Agnes and Egerton Castle’s story «‘Rachel Peace,’’—-which is the 
fourth in the entertaining series of «Incomparable Bellairs.”’ This story is as 
fascinating as any of its predecessors, and like the others it is illustrated in 
color by Orson Lowell. Another story in the number is one that will arouse 
a lively and enthusiastic interest among all lovers of humorous fiction, being 
the first of a new series of «Uncle Remus’’ stories, by Joel Chandler Harris, 
bringing back to us again our old friends Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, the little 


boy and the old darky. 


Mr. Harris has written a number of these tales 


especially for Cottier’s, and the first, in next week’s issue, is called ««Why 
Mr. Cricket Has Elbows on His Legs.’’ ‘The stories will be illustrated by 
Mr. A. B. Frost, whose humor is so close and akin to that of Mr. Harris 
himself. Among the articles will be ««The College Girl and the Genie,’’ 





Enlightening the Far East 


correspondents in Japan. 


many photographs and a number of articles on subjects of lively 
interest, which will appear in early issues of the WEEKLY. 





a timely and humorous paper by 
Eleanor Hoyt; ‘‘Studying at Home 
and Abroad,’’ an important paper 
by Mme. Emma Eames; a ‘‘Social 
Problem inthe Home,” by Lavinia 
Hart, and the usual departments. 
The art pictures will likewise be up 
to the high standard set by previous 
Household Numbers. The double 
is entitled <*Castles in the Air,’’ 
and is drawn by C. D. Gibson. 


“Collier’s” in Japan 


Away in the land of the Japanee, 
where the paper lanterns grow, they 
have a keen sense of appreciation, 
even among the young,—as may be 
seen from the expression of delight 
on the face of the young Jap who 
holds in his hands a copy of Cot- 
LiER’S for January 21. This pho- 
tograph was taken by one of our 
In the same mail with it we received 














The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found on page 23 of this issue. 
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HE most artistic and durable color effects on 

shingles are produced with Shingletint, which is 
a scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 
tint is conspicuous not oniy for its superiority but 
because it can be called for by its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer protection against inferior 
goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth while 
to ignore the “just as good” argument and insist 
upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon request. 


Berry Brothers, timites 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Baltimore Cincinnati 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 


Oct., 1902 








TYPEWRITER 
The Standard Visible Writer. 


A practical writing machine for every pur- 
pose for which writing can be ane. 
Its many advantages are set forth in a little 
book we would like to send you. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
121 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Principal Foreign Office: 
75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 








We will ship any bicycle C.O. D. on approval 
without a cent deposit, and if accepted a Le 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ‘efore Ree is | inding. 


NEW 1903 MODEL 

**Bellise,’? complete $8.75 
“‘Cossack,”’ fics, $10.75 
‘*Siberian,’’svemty $12.75 
Vy *¢Neudortf,’’Roaa Racer $14.75 


No better bicycles at any price. Any other make 
or model you want at one-third usual price. 
Choice of any standard tires and best equip- 
ment on all our bicycles. gest guarantee, 
RIDER AGE. WANTED in every town 
‘to buy sample wheel at special price and take 
orders for our improved ’03 models, There's 
y big money in it, 
500 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8 
- aap od vn a Ley until you have written for 
our catalog with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53F, Chicago 








































For Reasons 
of State 


A vivid a love story, 

beautifully Wustrated; told 
Lackawanna simply, but with appealing 
Railroad interest. The story is con- 
= tained in a 128-page book 
which describes some of the most delight- 
ful mountain and lake resorts in the East. 
Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps 
to cover postage. Address, T. W. Lez, 
General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 























PATENT SECURED 


Or Fee Returned 














Free opinion as to ntability. Send for Guide Book snd What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampre Cory Free, 











EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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HE SUCKER, WE BELIEVE, is a fish which is found only 

in American waters, but the kind of human being who takes 

the sucker’s name can be found anywhere. The metaphor, 

by the way, is piscatorially unjust. No fish is less gullible 

than the sucker. His characteristic act is to absorb the bait 
and escape the hook, whereas the human sucker makes a specialty 
of firmly implanting the hook in his throat. These reflections are 
forced upon us when we read about the generosity with which Mr. 
Rockefeller lavishes his wealth upon charity and education. The 
colleges welcome his gifts with open arms. Their professors of 
political economy are conservative. They teach the good old saws 
about the wage fund, and other phrases, the practical effect of 
which is to check bold and real thought about what wealth 
actually does and gets. If Mr. Rockefeller gives $4,465,216. 38 
for some university project, on condition that the remaining $5,534,- 
783.62 shall be raised by private subscription, his influence on 
that institution is only less than the influence which he enjoys 
at Chicago. As these lines are written, a difference of opinion 
is being waged in some Western State university over a gift 
from our Standard magnate, which happened to coincide 
with a rise of one cent a gallon in the price of oil. 
Doubtless, in the end, the money will be accepted. 
Money is seldom refused. But is it the most valuable kind of 
education which the American youth receives from the spectacle 
of 100 per cent profit on a necessity of life, made possible by such 
a history as that of the Standard Oil Company? Would it not be 
education to the country at large for some prominent university to 
refuse an oil-soaked donation, perhaps in the name of its department 
of political economy? Doubtless Mr. Baer believes that Divine 
Providence selected Mr. Rockefeller to earn money and generously 
hand it out, so that for centuries to come young students shall read 
on all the stationery of Chicago University that their alma mater 
was founded by John D. Rockefeller. We are not so sure of the 
divinity of this arrangement. The oil business, like the policy 
shop, is largely supported by the poor. Robin Hood has been 
leniently treated by posterity, because he is supposed to have 
helped the poor with his robbery of the rich. To reverse his 
scheme and endow rich colleges with wealth wrung penny by penny, 
and against the law, from the* necessities of the poor, is a less 
picturesque kind of highway generosity 


Spe POSTMASTER-GENERAL plays the .-political game as an 
expert. Among the statesmen who care little for principles 
and everything for tricks, he is a master Through lobbying he 
gained position and through dexterity he makes himself useful. 
Useful, that is, to his party. A negro proves unwelcome to the 
white people as rural mail-carrier. Does Mr. Payne keep quiet or 
ase any kind of tact? Not he. His answer is prompt for the next 
morning’s press. Does he know or care how a Southerner feels, when 
he is away all day, leaving his wife alone far from any other house? 
No. He takes a ‘‘strong stand.’ He gives a wave of the bloody 
shirt. He furnishes an interview intended to envenom race feeling 
and increase Southern suffering ‘‘There are only two courses left 
open for the department,’’ says he. ‘‘We must either suspend the 
rural free delivery service in those districts where the white people 
object to negro carriers, or we must send United States soldiers to 

protect these carriers in the performance of their duties.”’ 


Pee What is the cause of this wanton defiance and stirring 
of bad blood? Mr. Payne is a devoted supporter of Mr. 
Roosevelt. He has the doubtful merit of ‘‘team play.”’? Mr. Hanna 


made Mr. McKinley’s first nomination certain by ‘‘fixing’’ the South- 
ern delegates to the Republican Convention. Those delegates are 
chosen by the negroes. Mr. Payne now intends to have them 
solid for Mr. Roosevelt and thus prevent any possible hitch in the 
schemes for 1904. The vote of the Southern States in the election 
is a negligible quantity. The Republican candidate will not carry 
one of them. Therefore, 1f Mr. Payne can make the negroes enthusi- 
astic he gains delegates and loses nothing. Moreover, the negro vote 
is Over 50,000 in New York, and of about equal relative importance in 
such other doubtful States as Indiana, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
Now Mr. Roosevelt’s record thus far amply deserves renomination 
and re-election, but he could get them without the aid of such 
a Cabinet officer as Mr. Payne. 


ih agit PLAY” IS A PHRASE which has magic on the inside of 

It is often the expression by which a man is led 
to give up his convictions. Conformity may be a virtue. In our 
actual conditions it is more likely to be a vice. It is so easy for 
any crowd which gets into office, even though it be reformers in silk 
stockings, to relax their standards and to appeal to ‘‘team play’’ if 
one of their number wishes to pursue a stricter course. To keep a 
happy balance of reasonable conformity and personal integrity is so 
difficult in politics that superior men have declined office for that 


politics. 


A French historian and philosopher, in refusing to enter 
public life, said that successful political action was impossible with- 


reason. 


out some yielding of the truth. What gave Washington his greatness 
as a President—and he was the greatest administrator of that office 
we have had—was his ability to admit practical considerations with- 
out slackening his purposes or lowering his standards. In choosing 
the men who should hold office, he not only demanded ability and 
integrity, but a public career which had proved those qualities to the 
world. Under our present system, with ‘‘harmony’’ and 
party so much emphasized, public office often means a 
crumbling of high purpose. No appeal is now stronger, 
with a good-humored man, than the social appeal, the appeal to 
work harmoniously with his friends, even if they have their human 
weaknesses. The present District Attorney of St. Louis is sending to 
jail the men who helped to put him into office. That is better than 
‘‘team play.’’ If Mr. Roosevelt felt strong enough to remove the 
two or three men to whom he has given high offices for merely party 
reasons, that would be better than ‘‘team play”’ also. 


“TN AMERICA,” SAID WORDSWORTH TO EMERSON, when 

the two poets were discussing our country together, ‘‘I wish 
to know not how many churches or schools, but how many news- 
papers.’’ Poets often strike out brilliant criticisms. Wordsworth, 
long before the press had become what it now is, saw its importance 
in the development of our people. The newspaper is the characteris- 
tic expression of contemporary thought. The skill and intelligence 
employed upon the editorial pages of our leading newspapers is greater 
to-day than the skill and intelligence which goes into the making of 
books. Foreigners are sometimes surprised that so many Americans, 
with a literary career already assured, choose journalism. The book 
means less here than it does in several other countries; the news- 
paper means more. The best work in it is anonymous. It goes not 
into literary, artistic or dramatic criticism, as it does, for instance, 
in Paris, but into the handling of the news and the expression of 
editorial opinion. The arts are, thus far at least, not our main 
concern. We are more occupied with the interests of the many than 
with the refinements of the few. The reading public here is the 
million, as it is in no other land. Democracy in our sense, where 
millions read, think and vote, is new in the world, and 
our concern is to reflect, guide and clarify it, much 
more than to make art along established lines. News- 
papers, every year cheaper, reach a public every year bigger. A 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States has just given 
out the opinion that the press, in enabling us every day to know our 
fellow-citizens throughout the land, has removed antipathies and 
misunderstandings, increased our sympathies and helped us to realize 
the purpose announced in the Constitution, ‘‘to form a more perfect 
union.’’ He also sees in the press a powerful influence toward the 
solution of our many and deep social problems, especially by bringing 
them before the court of public opinion, ‘‘a court of increasing wis- 
dom and power, mightier than any organized tribunal.’’ The news- 
papers have their faults, like individuals. Some are controlled by 
money, like municipal councils. Some are vulgarly subservient to the 
untrained, like many politicians. But they are improving. One of the 
greatest and most successful was, a short time ago, of the deepest 
saffron. To-day, with some sensationalism left, it has abandoned 
inaccuracy and violence. Among journalists it is now deemed the 
most complete and veracious daily newspaper in its city, in news 
service, with the most interesting page of editorial opinion. Its 
position is strengthening, and its former rival, now almost alone 
in the yellowest field, is every day losing its hold. 


HERE IS A SAYING THAT PARIS can amuse anybody. A 

Frenchman, impressed with the gloom of Chicago, thereupon 
suggests that the gay capital undertake the great test of amusinz 
the Windy City. We are accustomed to place Germany at the other 
extreme from Paris, and to assert that the Germans actually prefer 
boredom. There is at least something to be said for ennui. The 
studies which bore us at school are sometimes those from which 
we derive much good. The best student is he who chooses what 
will help him, not what he finds diverting. In our popular libraries 
the Jewish children take out books of information, while 
the youthful Anglo-Saxon stock confines itself to novels. 
The best plays written to-day seem to bore almost every 
species of American, Jew or Gentile, and to have a welcome only 
in Germany. Shakespeare also has his greatest popularity there. 
‘*Mme. du Barry,’? which delighted audiences all over this land, 
has just met an arctic chill in Berlin. The cultivated German will 
sit willingly all night observing a drama in which nothing is to be 
seen but the intelligent picture of man’s emotion, but he draws the 
line on a highly decorated mass of counterfeit art. No plush vul- 
garity for him. No scenery and stage tricks in place of human 
nature’s mirror. He prefers two passions and a board to a nofsy 
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circus. In the intellectual domain the German leads the world 
to-day. He is not so nervous as some of us, not so rushed with 
money-making, and therefore not so much in need of mental rest, 
not so easily bored by sober truths and sober art. The restless 
Emperor poorly represents this sound, fine strain in German life. <A 
people who are bored by Belasco and entertained by Sudermann have 
in them something which we might profitably learn. 


EW YORKERS ARE HINDOOS in the affairs of the city, and the 

man who stands up for his rights or carries public spirit to 
the point of private inconvenience, becomes at once a heroic figure. 
Seven passengers on a trolley-car who kept their seats, when in vio- 
lation of a city ordinance the conductor ordered them into the car 
ahead, are the wonder of their fellow citizens. There was nothing 
to show that it was not a through car, but the conductor paid no 
attention to their protests, and sent the car over the same course 
again without even reversing the seats. Back they went to the 
lower end of the island with the wind on the back of their necks, 
and up again and into the car-barns. Even then they remained, 
protesting, till finally they wore out the lawbreakers, who took them 
home to get rid of them. Next day the seven brought suit, not, 
they said, for their personal benefit, but for the public 
good. Nowhere has reform a stronger vocabulary or 
the rights of man more eager after-dinner speakers, 
and when moral enthusiasm runs high after twenty years or so 
of Tammany, the devil is reproved, but that is as far as it goes. 
The New Yorker is a scold but seldom an insurgent. Redress of 
grievances by imprecation, reform by magic, is his rule, and though 
often convulsed with rage at the sight of wrong, he would not miss 
a dinner engagement to right it. It is true especially of his atti- 
tude toward street railway companies. About the time when in 
another community the president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer would be dangling from the elevated ties, the New 
Yorker is planning a letter to an editor which he forgets to 
write. Not that we counsel violence; we merely marvel at the 
absence of it, human nature being what it is. 


HERE IS ALWAYS ROOM in a New Yorker for one more. 

That is the principle the company acts on, the object being 
to collect two fares for one man’s standing-room—and it means less 
rolling-stock and as many passengers and bigger dividends. Some 
one recently complained that he sank so far into a fat gentleman that 
he felt like a bass-relief. A traveller like that gives the company 
hardly any trouble, and the profit on him is enormous. New Yorkers 
have, it is said, the power of deflating, or of folding up like old- 
fashioned hatracks, and there is a story that once when a Broadway 
carload inhaled in unison, the whole side of the car burst out. Be 
that as it may, they dovetail better than most people, 
and in coming home of an evening it is almost always 
possible to scoop a place for yourself out of your neigh- 
bor’s frame. Down to the office like a box of cigars, and home 
again like a bunch of bananas, the New Yorker is an ideal passenger 
from the stockholder’s point of view. He thinks it is a law of fate, 
but the civilized observer knows it for the perfect flower of personal 
phlegm, and wonders at the forbearance of the companies in not 
piling citizens one on top of another. Yet the New Yorker will 
bleed if you prick him, and cry out if you snatch away his food. 
But he is a mollusk in his citizenship, and what the street railways 
give him ‘is as good as the old bivalve deserves. 


RIVATE HONOR DIFFERS ACCORDING to the time and the 
. locality. Duelling is still part of honor in Germany. Lying 
for the army is a point of honor in the most aristocratic circles of 


France. There is also honor among nations, and there is honor 
among thieves. Russia’s position in Manchuria is the text for these 
remarks. She is always affable and even generous in promises. 


Whether she feels bound to keep her promises depends upon the 
power and determination of the nations opposing her. The United 
States now says to her: ‘‘We have certain rights in Manchuria. We 
sell steam engines there, and tinned goods, railway ties, telegraph 
wire and steel rails. You may have been the principal 
person who held up China and ‘opened’ Manchuria, but 
we were standing by, and you promised to divide the 
trade. You are bound in honor to do so. If you do not, we may 
resort to force.’’ These international ‘‘rights’’ are very amusing 
things, dependent as they are upon bank credit and cannon-balls. 
We feel good-natured toward Russia, but somewhat firm. ‘‘Now look 
here, old Bear,’’ we say, ‘‘trade is one of the things we don’t give 
up. We need it: that is to say, we want it. Don’t talk to us about 
Porto Rico. We had a right to shut that up because we own it. You 
don’t own Manchuria. China owns it, and therefore you must let 
us alone in our interests there.’’ This, as we understand it, is what 
is meant by the argument that Russia is bound in honor not to absorb 


Manchuria. Probably she will not absorb it, while England, the 
United States and Japan are feeling their oats and are on rather 
good terms with one another. Our esteemed contemporary, the 
**Shen Poo,”’ of Shanghai, notes the progressive tendency of the United 
States to take part in the boxing matches and post-mortems of for- 
eign nations, and adds that, therefore, we must some day come 
into conflicts with other countries. ‘*That day, however,’’ adds the 
Celestial observer, ‘‘is, of course, far off.’? How far, or how near, 
no living soul can tell. The best security is the steady caution of 
Russia. As she is going to have Manchuria anyway, she would 
rather not fight for it. 


MONG PUBLIC MOVEMENTS which are resistless as the tide, 

is expansion. It is no longer an issue. It is a fact. The 
American people want to do things. They have power to spare. 
They want exercise. They seek new markets everywhere. They 
admit millions of ignorant Italians, that the work may go on: 
that tunnels may be dug, that sky-scrapers may be erected. We 
expect to dominate the earth before this century has run_ its 
course. Our political activities follow commerce, and vice versa. 
Mr. Proctor only gave ludicrous expression to the truth when 
he defined the Monroe Doctrine as forbidding any foreign na- 
tion to tamper with our rights in Asia. Soon we shall seriously 
extend the doctrine to forbid tamperings with our interests any- 
where on earth. Soon nothing will be done on this little globe with- 
out American approval. Mr. Roosevelt once defined the Monroe 
Doctrine as ‘‘Please get off the grass.”’ It should now read ‘‘ Please 
get off the earth.”’ The new Monroe Doctrine is like a college yell. 
“*Sis! Boom! Ah!’’ It may not make sense, but it means trouble 
for quiet citizens who get in the way. It means that we are 
bucking the centre, running around the end, slugging 
when necessary, and winning everything in sight. The yee! 
American character has its faults and its merits, and 
both are expressed by the modern trend which has been given to 
the Monroe Doctrine. If John Quincy Adams could see the doctrine 
which he wrote, or if James Monroe could see the same doctrine, 
which he fathered, the surprise would be about the same as Robert 
Fulton might feel at beholding an ocean racer or as Benjamin Frank- 
lin might feel at being talked to through a telephone. Indeed, the 
surprise would be greater, for the principle for which Monroe is still 
nominally responsible has not only developed—it has been made to 
do duty for the exact opposite of its original meaning. There is no 
doubt, however, that the extended doctrine, that we are the people, 
and whatever we want is ours by a law of nature, gives pleasure to 
the typical lively American and fully meets his ideas of cosmic jus- 
tice. The anti-imperialist is little better than a specimen for some 
Harvard museum. Captain Anson, of the Chicago baseball nine, used 
to have a notion that errors were not important. To play hard was 
his principle. ‘‘Play ball,’’ said he, and made the saying famous. 
That is the spirit in which Americans live to-day. They are up and 
doing, and nothing seems likely to stop them. Other nations will 
please keep off the track. 


LTHOUGH INDEPENDENCE IS A VIRTUE, inefficiency is not. 

The domestic servant in America is rightly without a false sub- 
ordination, but she is also without the wholesome standard of good 
work. In that regard the European servant, looking upon his labor 
as a thing to be done with skill and pride, has the superiority which 
good work always gives to the workman. To do ‘anything well is 
wholesome for the character. Gross bad manners seem to be 
deemed necessary to self-respect by a large part of the working peo- 
ple of the United States. The hotel clerk’s blank and stony stare is 
proverbial. The conductor is half the time a boor. The way in 
which the New England villager, that relic of an influential stock, 
exhibits his pride, is to admit that his wife will do the laundry ‘‘to 
obleege ye.’’ Can he sell a certain quantity of butter? ‘‘Well, I 
guess I might let ye have some, t’ accommodate ye.’’ in domestic 
service there is a similar lack of distinction between 
being independent and being ashamed of one’s work. 
It is still easy to find servants with good references. 
All Americans give good references to the servants whom they 
discharge. But it is difficult to find servants who are proud of 
good work and good manners. Of course, we are personally 
glad of the desire of the American to get a better situation or 
better terms whenever. he can. We are a democracy. Let us, by 
all means, know what is meant by democracy for all. If our cook 
can get higher wages or more attractive company elsewhere, she 
does it, and we do likewise. If we are forced to give her pdlite- 
ness, plenty of time out, liberty to receive company and generous 
pay, so much the better all round; provided only she is proud of 
good work done amiably rather than proud of work neglected inso- 
lently. Here’s to her legitimate ambition. Here’s to her proper 
independence. May she live long and prosper. 
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HE BITTER LABOR WAR was intensified in the 
East during the first two weeks of May. The union 
fight of the carpenters in New York City alone tied up 
$75,000,000 of capital in incom- 
plete Buildings, and imposed 
idleness on 100,000 workers. 
Lumber and brick yards locked 
out against the unions, and 
builders say the second great- 
est building boom in a decade 
has been ruined; in sacking the 
Temple of Mammon the men 
have ‘‘sacked’’ themselves, and 
many will be long out of em- 
ployment. In the metropolis 
the curious spectacle was wit- 
nessed of wealthy men, pro- 
prietors of material yards, driv- 
ing their own trucks. Worst of 
all, the strike has stopped work on many schoolhouses so 
badly needed by the city. The limit of the strike of 
Italian workmen on New York’s subway was expected 
to’be two or three days. The union was received into the 
Federation, and promised Contractor John B. McDonald 
to resume work pending arbitration, nevertheless 15,000 
members of the Rockmen’s and Excavators’ Union, on 
May 7, after being out a week, unanimously refused to 
return to work until they were assured of higher wages 
and shorter hours. In the interim the strikers contin- 
ued to riot, and no work was done on the subway, politi- 
cal pressure having perhaps to do with the inaction. 








Jobn B. McDonaid 


HE TULLOCH BOMBSHELL, casually thrown 

into the Post-Office Department, is still bowling 
over victims. The latest, at this writing, is A. W. 
Machen, head of the Free Delivery Division, who, on 
request of Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, has 
been granted leave of absence while Post-Office In- 
spector M. C. Fownes is checking up the division. 
This important office controls the carriers, and inci- 
dentally unlimited patronage. The Free Delivery Di- 
vision is charged with purchasing flimsy mail-boxes, 
costing half a million dollars, not nearly so good 
as the old ones. It is loudly 
whispered that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to pay 
for work and inspection about 
three times more than it was 
worth to paint mail-boxes. Also 
that contracts were made in vio- 
lation of the letter or intention 
of the regulations. Perry S. 
Heath, former Assistant Post- 
master-General, says new con- 
ditions caused by the Spanish 
war were responsible for many 
apparent irregularities. 
Porto Rico is in an ugly frame 
of mind over the action taken 
by the United States authorities in muzzling the smug- 
gling cases. It is said that preliminary examinations 
before United States Commissioner Anderson brought 
out evidence showing that hundreds of cases of liquor 
were smuggled on board naval vessels; that orders 
were sent to St. Thomas for liquor, and the boxes were 
piled up on the wharf at the naval station on delivery. 
There seems to be a boom in the smuggling industry 
generally. A former customs inspector states in an 
interview that more smuggling of precious stones is 
being done through American ports than at any time 
for a decade. 


*7\N TO AMERIKA!” is the cry of the Finns, and 

from Russia-ridden Finland the next human ava- 
lanche of strike-breakers may be looked for. An Amer- 
ican Commission recently returned brings sad stories 
of the state of this denationalized but really great 
country. A reign of terror was inaugurated last month 
by the Russian general, Bobrikoft—a sort of Slavic 
Weyler, from accounts. Because the Finns refused to 
carry the Czar’s muskets, and because a levy of 26,000 
men netted 146 conscripts, and because ‘‘ Poor Finland”’ 
—advanced in the arts, literature and science, tor 
seven hundred years a free and prosperous nation, 
key to the European situation—no longer exists: it 
is all Russia. A widespread movement is on foot ‘to 
furnish money to throw down the poverty floodgates 
and let loose a vast tide of emigration on America. 
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Finns at Kemi, Most Northerly Railroad Station in the World 
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HE TRANSVAAL LOAN of $175,000,000 three per 

cent bonds, recently put out in London, was the 
occasion of a remarkable rush of subscribers. This 
‘pledge of England’s South African volcano,” as cyni- 
cal French journals put it, was tremendously oversub- 
scribed nevertheless, and a football riot took place in 
the lobbies of the Bank of England for the issue of 
prospectuses. The bonds are redeemable in 1953, and 
the Transvaal Government reserves the right to pay off 
the stock at any time after May 1, 1923, subject to six 
months’ notice. The subscriptions closed May g, and the 
aggregate, it is reported, exceeds £1,000,000,000. Many 
American houses and individuals ‘‘got in-on the ground 
floor.’’ . . . The Irish Land Bill is apparently safe to 
go into effect. On May 7, it was passed in the House 
of Commons on second reading by an overwhelming 
majority vote, a notable historical event, considering 
the fact that the action was taken under a Unionist 
Government. Mr. Wyndham, 
author of the bill, makes light 
ot the ‘‘bogie of Home Rule,”’ 
and says the measure is good 
enough to stand on its own 
merits, though amendments 
proposed by the Irish Con- 
vention will doubtless be con- 
sidered . . . The American 
Traction Syndicate, which suc- 
cessfully fought Mr. Morgan 
for London’s subway system, 
has given out some interesting 
figures. The ‘‘Yankee syndi- 
cate’’ has a capital of $25,000,- 
ooo. Besides its ‘*whizzer’’ lines 
concessions the syndicate will sink $60,000,000 in pro- 
viding an up-to-the-minute underground system for 
London, with American machinery, mechanics and 
manipulators, including Mr. Yerkes, of Chicago. 








Charles T. Yerkes 


HE PRESIDENT’S TOUR of the West included a 

series of royal ovations. Twenty-five thousand citi- 
zens of Denver cheered the Chief Executive on May 4. 
Daughters of the American Revolution presented Mr. 
Roosevelt with a silk flag, ‘The Cowboys of America”’ 
gave him a gold pin, and he received also a miniature 
of the 400-pound silver bell soon to be presented to the 
new United States cruiser for which the State stands 
godmother. Colored men at Colorado Springs pre- 
sented him a silver medal. The progress to the coast 
was a prolonged repetition of Colorado’s welcome. 
The President has evinced the keenest interest in 
the projected Western irrigation schemes, particu- 
larly in the reclamation project in southern Idaho, 
which will cost in the neighborhood of $6,000,000, and 
will add to the agricultural resources of that State 
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President Roosevelt Dines with the Colorado Cowboys 


nearly three hundred thousand acres in the Great 
Snake Valley, a golden opportunity for home-seekers. 
At San Francisco, May 14, was scheduled the dedication 
of the Dewey Monument, a granite shaft surmounted 
by a heroic ‘*Victory,’’ in commemoration of the Ad- 
miral’s defeat of the Spanish flotilla in Manila Bay. 


“NA ANY INVENTIONS” mark a present-time epoch, 

but no invention of modern times devised solely 
for humanitarian purposes has aroused so great interest 
as the Acousticon, an apparatus for enabling the deaf 
to hear, invented by Miller Reese Hutchison, and de- 
scribed in these columns some time ago. Mr. Hutchi- 
son’s invention has attracted the attention of a noted 
philanthropist. This gentleman announced recently, 
that, should the apparatus prove practical for general 
public use, funds would be forthcoming to render it 
available to the poor'and to endow a hospital for the 
treatment of persons afflicted with loss of hearing, and 
that branches of the central institution would be estab- 
lished in various parts of the country.... Flying 
machines are having another boom in France, possibly 
under the spurring influence of the enormous money 
prizes offered by the St. Louis Exposition management 
for the aéronautic races next year. M. Lebaudy, the 
rival ‘‘sky-pilot’’ of Santos-Dumont, has made some 
remarkably successful trips at the French capital in 
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his new dirigible balloon; and 
as for the daring Brazilian 
navigator of the air, he has 
been darting about the coun- 
try in a little airship as one 
goes about a city in an auto- 
mobile, but undisturbed by 
meddlesome police or scorcher 
catchers on country roads. 
May 8, he made an ascension 
at Neuilly in his ‘‘'Cab No. 9” 
and touched at Bagatelle, the 
Suresnes Bridge and _ other 
points, on one occasion being 
gravely warned by a gendarme Miller Reese Hutchison 
not to break the trees or pick 

the flowers in the park. Santos-Dumont has now 
under construction an airship capable of carrying 
twelve passengers and a crew of several men. 


VENDETTA AND THE 15TH AMENDMENT send 
up disquieting records from the South. A reign of 
terror in Kentucky is depopulating the famous feud 
centre, of which Jackson is the vortex. On May 5, 
United States Commissioner James B. Marcum was 
shot to death in the Court House as a result of the 
Cockrill-Hargis political war. Mr. Marcum was coun- 
sel for the Fusionists in the recently contested (and 
sanguinary) election cases. Suspicion implicates well- 
known men of the section in the killing of Mr. Marcum, 
but no one dares turn informer. ... Tennessee has 
added to the troubles of the unfortunate Post-Office De- 
partment. May 7, Postmaster-General Payne received 
information from Gallatin that a negro carrier named 
Allgood had been held up by masked men while travers- 
ing his free-delivery route, and warned to leave the 
service under penalty of death. The proceeding in- 
volves the crime of holding up the mails, and the 
Post-Office Department says the service will have to be 
discontinued in the districts where the white people 
object to negro carriers, or—an. impracticable alterna- 
tive—troops must be sent to protect the carriers. 


ft igeweodg STRANGE FASCINATION about the stage 
has been depleting the ranks of Southern soci- 
ety and gathering into the 
charmed country behind the 
footlights many of Dixie’s 
fairest daughters. Among 
others, Miss Marie Louise La- 
mar, a beautiful young woman 
of Atlanta and a niece of L. 
Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Cleve- 
land, has become a recruit, ac- 
cording to the very latest re- 
ports. In a section of the 
country where the necessity 
to work came to many girls 
of the generation as a birth- 
wrong, it is not strange that 
every Southern city of any size 
claims a charming representative—often the fragile 
staff of dependants ‘‘in the old home’’—winning her 
way to bread and benefits in the calcium’s garish glare. 


N INFERNAL MACHINE, in the shape of a box 

loaded with one hundred pounds of dynamite and 
equipped with electrical apparatus and running clock- 
work, was confiscated by the New York police on the 
wharf of the Cunarder Umdrza a few minutes before 
the steamship cast off her lines on May 10. Shortly 
after twelve noon, a letter was received at Police Head- 
quarters, ostensibly from a member of a. Mafia organi- 
zation and signed ‘‘ Pietro Demartini,’’ warning the De- 
partment that a.dynamite machiné was on board the 
ship or on the Cunarder’s wharf, then crowded with 
men, women and children, and describing the box in 
which it was contained. The writer stated further that 
the ‘‘Society’’ had determined to destroy every steam- 
ship flying the British flag, and that attention was 
called to this particular machine to show how easy it 
is to sink a steamer, and as proof that the Society 
was not making idle threats. Detectives found the box 
of dynamite among the baggage. In it enough dyna- 
mite was packed to shatter fifty tons of granite, or ex- 
ploded in the hold of a ship, to blow her bottom out. 
Whether the work of the Mafia, that will-o’-the-wisp 
Sicilian organization, or the myster‘ous ‘I. A. A,’’ or 
a madman, the apparatus was ingenious as dangerous. 





Marie Louise Lamar 





The “Umbria” at Her Wharf in the North River 
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Boston’s Oldest Playhouse, ‘“‘The Boston Museum,” on Tremont Street, Soon to be Torn Down The Navajo Squaw, Elle of Ganada, Weaving the Blanket Presented to President Roosevelt by 
to Make Place for a Skyscraper the Commercial Club of Albuquerque, N. M., May 5, 1903 
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ANNUAL SPRING MEET OF THE NEW YORK COACHING CLUB IN CENTRAL PARK, 














The Funeral Car at Uskub Russian Sailors Carrying the Body Aboard Ship at Salonica 
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Canada’s 


gANADA has issued a challenge to the 
world and announced the weapons. 
The battle is to be fought at the cus- 
tom houses; import duties are to be 
the instruments of warfare, and the 
prize to be awarded the most compla- 
cent opponent is readiest access to the 
trade and commerce of the Canadian 
people. England, the United States and Germany are 
the parties most concerned, and to these three coun- 
tries are addressed the words of intimation, threat and 
penalty found in the recent budget speech of Hon. W. 
S. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance. 

Within the past five years Canada has developed in 
spirit from a colony to an independent nation, but only 
within the past few months has this change been fully 
realized by the people asa whole. It has come some- 
thing in the nature of a revelation. It has given them 
an exultant feeling of strengthand power. Revelling 
in this new atmosphere, they have called upon the 
mother country, England, and upon all foreign nations 
to take due notice and govern themselves accordingly. 





Unparalleled Growth of Canada’s Trade 


In seven years the trade of Canada has grown nearly 
100 per cent, or twice as fast in proportion as that of 
the United States, and faster than that of any other 
country in the world. It now amounts to over four 
hundred million dollars annually. Less than five and 
one-half million people are here credited to over three 
and one-half million square miles of territory, two- 
thirds of which is habitable and can be made more or 
less productive. With free land for millions of home- 
seekers; a population with the highest per capita con- 
suming power; prosperity prevailing in every province 
and territory, and a Government Treasury threatened 
with a surplus of embarrassing proportions, a feeling 
of national self-sufficiency has displaced the dependent 
attitude of an Imperial possession. 

It is not so long ago that Canada was suing for trade 
favors from England, the United States, Germany and 
France. ‘In response to a sentiment of loyalty, Canada 
did not wait for advances from England, but proceeded 
to legislate English goods into the Canadian markets 
upon more favorable terms than the goods of any other 
country. With this evidence of good faith as an argu- 
ment in her favor, her Government leaders asked of 
England some tangible return. To become the 
granary of the empire was Canada’s ambition, and 
the fact that England has no granary for times of 
stress and war, is her notorious weakness at the base 
of supplies 

For years Canadian statesmen have been reiterating 
to the English Government the claims of the Dominion 
for consideration. For the most valuable and resource- 
ful of all the English colonies some preferential treat- 
ment of their principal product, breadstuffs, was asked 
in return for an unswerving loyalty, contributions of 
men and money to Imperial defence and tangible favors 
granted to British trade. 

The English Government was thus placed between 
two fires. The colonies were drifting from her stand- 
ard, and allegiance threatened to become merely a 
sentiment rather than a real support. Vigorous, youth- 
ful, ambitious and unquestionably loyal, the request of 
Canada that preferential treatment be granted her 
products seemed reasonable and difficult of evasion. 
On the other hand, the vast mass of the English people 
at home, jealous of the price of the loaf, saw no reason 
why they, the consumers, should pay for the protection 
of producers far across the sea, even though the furrows 
were laid under the shadow of the flag. Diplomacy 
and even reason stand not before hunger, and the deni- 
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zen of East London could hardly be expected to favor 
a measure which threatened to benefit others at his 
expense. 

With no import duty upon breadstuffs and the supply 
drawn indiscriminately from all parts of the world, the 
English Government could fall back upon a position 
held for half a century, based upon the cheapening of 
living to the masses, and say to Canada that it would 
be in violation of the well-established principles of En- 
glish government to tax the people at home and dis- 
courage the trade of all the other countries in the world 
merely to give a stimulus to Canadian agricultural pro- 
ductions. 

At the close of the Boer war, however, the Salisbury 
Government was confronted with an enormous deficit, 
and the necessity for an immediate increase in revenue. 
To impose a bread tax was a simple and effective way 
of raising money, and such a tax was imposed, so small 
in its amount that it could be reasonably shown to have 
no effect upon the retail price of the loaf as it reached 
the consumer, but yet of such account in the aggregate 
as to form a very tangible asset in the annual receipts 
of the exchequer. 

This was Canada’s opportunity, and her astute politi- 
cal managers were quick to seize the same and call 
England’s attention to the fact that she had by her 
own action destroyed her previous arguments against 
a Canadian preferential. The English bread tax of 
1902 amounted to about six*cents a bushel on wheat, 
or practically the cost of transportation from the wheat 
fields of the Northwest to the London market. Canada 
was able to show that by lifting this tax upon the Cana- 
dian product and keeping it upon the products of all 
foreign countries, it would serve as a tremendous stim- 
ulus to the bread-producing area of a great and valua- 
ble colony; would intensify the loyalty of the Canadian 
people and would, in time, develop a granary, the fu- 
ture value of which to the British Empire could not 
be overestimated. 

The British Ministry was thus confronted with a 
most embarrassing situation. They talked to the 
Colonials of the protection of the flag, and the value 
to Canada of diplomatic representation through British 
channels in every country in the world. But in the 
meantime Canada had found herself, and she replied 
with spirit to the effect that her great neighbor to the 
south, the United States, afforded her ample military 
protection through its emphasis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and she was also able to point to the fact that 
England in treating with Germany had allowed Canada 
to be eliminated from the benefits of a great commer- 
cial convention favorably affecting all other parts of 
the British Empire. 


England Refuses Concessions 


The Colonial conference resulted in renewed offers 
from Canada to give to England even greater conces- 
sions than heretofore granted, if the mother country 
would abolish the import taxes upon Canada’s products. 
The able Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, was 
forced to an evasion of this direct demand, and to 
postpone a definite reply, while at the same time at- 
tempting to minimize the benefits England derived 
from Canadian support. With all his diplomacy he 
was unable to prevent the Canadian representatives 
from returning to America irritated at their rebuff. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, advised by the ablest men in his 
cabinet, decided to give full expression to the policy of 
a greater and indcpendent Canada, into which the peo- 
ple of the Dominion had entered regardless of party 
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lines. The announcement was left to the Minister of 
Finance, and on April 16 Mr. Fielding delivered the 
budget speech in the Canadian House of Commons. 
This proclamation is undoubtedly the most independ- 
ent and aggressive manifesto ever issued to the world 
by an English colony. In brief, England was warned 
that the Canadians had about reached the limit of their 
patience, had bestowed all the favors upon English 
trade they had to bestow without some further return, 
and a distinct threat was conveyed that unless the 
British Government gave some recognition to Cana- 
dian products within a reasonable time, British mer- 
chants could expect less advantageous entry into Cana- 
dian markets. 

To the United States the Minister of Finance also ad- 
dressed a few words of warning, more friendly in their 
tone, however, than those directed at the mother coun- 
try. In response to an invitation from the United 
States to reassemble the High Joint Commission, Can- 
ada replied that if it appeared, from preliminary con- 
ferences, there was some prospect of results favorable 
to Canada from such a meeting, she would consent that 
her commissioners should once more assemble. 


Retaliation Against Germany 


Upon Germany fell the full force of Canadian dis- 
pleasure, for by a modification of the tariff law, an- 
nounced as a Government measure, a penalty of an 
increase of one-third of the regular import duties was 
assessed against all dutiable German goods coming into 
Canada. The reason given for this retaliatory legisla- 
tion.was that there had been five years of fruitless nego- 
tiations with the German Government, and that Canada 
now despaired of securing what she considered her due. 

There has been considerable talk in recent timés of 
tariff wars between nations, but when German discrimi- 
nation against Canadian goods and Canadian discrimina- 
tion against German goods are taken into consideration, 
no such drastic measures have ever been indulged in by 
two civilized nations in time of peace, one against the 
other. 

Canada issued her warning to England on April 16, 
and on April 23 Mr. Ritchie delivered the budget speech 
in the House of Commons in London. As if in reply to 
the threats of Canada, no notice was taken of the Cana- 
dian situation except to deal an indirect but most fatal 
blow to all hopes of a colonial preferential by removing 
the grain duties. The statement that this was done to 
relieve the consumers of England of a portion of their 
heavy burden, and thus to popularize the party in 
power, is true only to a limited degree. 

It was the easiest and most direct route for the Brit- 
ish Ministry out of a most perplexing and delicate situ- 
ation in colonial relations. With the grain tax in effect 
Canada had a handle to her proposition which was 
strong and effective. Without a ‘grain tax there is 
little of tangible character which the great English 
bread-producing colony can grasp as a basis for its 
negotiations for concessions. 

It is possible that some intimation of this course may 
have reached Sir Wilfrid Laurier in advance of its pub- 
lication to the world, for he suggested the possibility 
that England would not maintain this tax. But at the 
same time the hope of the Canadian Liberals was so 
strong that England would yield in this matter to the 
demands of the Dominion, that upon the very day 
the English budget speech was delivered in London, 
the Premier stated in the Canadian House of Commons 
that he was as yet unprepared to say whether the abo- 
lition of this grain tax applied to all countries from 
which England imported, or was merely for the benefit 
of colonial produce. 

It took but a few hours, however, to dissipate this 
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The new home of the New York Stock Exchange, on Broad Street, was opened with appropriate ceremonies on April 22. 
The Board Room is 140 feet long and 108 feet wide, with its ceiling 72 feet above the floor. 
The Broad and New Street ends of the room are great windows, sustained by iron mullions, through which may be seen the 
There are 15,000 square feet of floor space, and this expanse is broken only by the trading posts, fifteen in number, 


nine stories high. 
glass skylight 30 feet square. 
Corinthian pillars of the facades. 


BOARD ROOM OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY G. P. HALL & SON 





The building is of white marble, 
In the centre of the ceiling is a colored 


scattered about it, and by the parallel rows of telephone booths on the New Street end, which extend out eighteen feet into the room proper 





hope, and with the full realization that they had been 
deprived of their strongest argument in favor of a 
colonial preference came a feeling of defeat which 
emphasized to a point of bitterness the warning given 
to England by the Canadian Minister of Finance a few 
days before. 

As an example of the extremes to which Canada is 
prepared to go in enforcing her demands for fairer 
trade relations with foreign countries, the action in 
the case of Germany may well be considered, for this 
action is taken under a new paragraph in the Canadian 
tariff law which gives the Government the power, 
without further legislation, to assess this surtax or 
penalty against any nation which is not giving to 
Canadian goods equal consideration with those of any 
other country. 


A Strategical Move 


Canada was wise in the choice of her antagonist, for 
the Canadians consume nearly ten dollars’ worth of 
German goods for every dollar’s worth of Canadian 
goods sold to Germany. Such action against the 
United States could not be taken without arousing 
the people of western Canada and the maritime prov- 
inces to indignation, for from the United States comes 
a very large proportion of all the goods they consume, 
and the party in power in Canada is continually con- 
fronted with the necessity of so adjusting the tariff, as 
to meet both the views of home industry and the neces- 
sities of the consumers who are importers. Canada is 
the best customer the United States has for manufac- 
tured goods, and the third best for all exports. Over 
one hundred and twenty million of dollars’ worth of 
United States products are sold in Canada each year, 
and the balance in this trade is seventy million dollars 
against the Canadians. With all this trade and com- 
merce we have no treaty with Canada, whereby the 
value of the trade of this great customer is recognized. 
We have been and are still urged to make such a treaty. 
We are warned that Canada is fully aware of her own 
powers, and the action in the case of Germany is sig- 
nificant as to the extremes to which Canada 1s prepared 
to go to assert her own individuality. In the careless 
insolence of greatness and power, the United States is 
neglecting the amenities of international tratle. 

The High Joint Commissioners will meet again next 


winter to take up once more questions now at issue 
between Canada and the United States. At previous 
meetings of this commission the Alaskan boundary was 
the most disturbing feature. This has been eliminated 
by the reference of the question to a boundary commis- 
sion. It is already generally accepted in Canada, that 
the United States will get the best of this controversy, 
for Canada’s case was really an afterthought. Eng- 
land is extremely desirous of getting this boundary 
question out of the way, as it is an irritating point in 
her present amicable relations with the United States, 
and the English member of the boundary commission 
will undoubtedly lean toward a speedy and definite 
result. 

A new great Trans-Canadian railroad is proposed, 
with a western terminus on the Pacific Coast at Port 
Simpson, just south of Alaska Territory. If the United 
States would be willing to give to Canada an island or 
two which command the entrance to this port, the 
Canadian Government would undoubtedly argue that 
it had not been entirely worsted in the argument, and 
the eastern boundary of Alaska would finally be deter- 
mined as now claimed by the United States. 

There is not really much hope in Canada that the 
High Joint Commissioners will arrive at any trade 
agreement which will be ratified by the United States 
Senate and thus lead to reciprocity. While the com- 
mercial feature of the commission was given greatest 
prominence in the discussion of the matter in the 
budget speech of the Minister of Finance, there are, 
however, many other very important questions in rela- 
tion to fisheries, etc., which the commission can dispose 
of amicably. 

The Canadian tariff is to-day much lower than that 
of the United States, and, failing in any trade arrange- 
ment with the latter country, a strong sentiment is 
developing in Canada in favor of a general revision, to 
result in a maximum and minimum tariff law as a basis 
for negotiations with all foreign countries. Should the 
United States adopt a similar customs policy, as has 
been suggested by Senator Aldrich and others, a treaty 
between this country and Canada would be quickly ar- 
ranged. The general drift of tariff legislation through- 
out the world to-day is toward a maximum and minimum 
tariff, the margin to be used as a basis tor international 
dicker. 

The Liberal party in power in Canada, while prima- 


rily and ostensibly a free trade or low tariff party, has 
been forced to adopt a protection policy. The opposi- 
tion or Conservative party stands avowedly on a high 
tariff platform. Both parties ostensibly advocate ‘‘a 
tariff policy which will give the maximum of protec- 
tion to the. producer with the minimum of injury to 
the consumer,”’ and thus are not far apart. 

If a general election should be held in Canada next 
fall, as is possible, the Liberal party under the leader- 
ship of Sir Wilfrid Laurier would undoubtedly be re- 
turned triumphant at the polls. Should this adroit 
leader from any cause or other be eliminated from the 
political situation, it is doubtful whether the Liberals 
would be able to hold their own, owing to the fact 
that few if any men now prominent in the party 
would be able to carry the French province of Que- 
bec with its representation of sixty-five members in 
the Commons. 


The Problem of the Future 


The great Canadian Northwest is filling up rapidly 
with a more or less desirable class of emigrants. Farm- 
ers from all parts of the world are seeking the wheat 
lands now being so generously distributed. Although 
the development of that country is comparatively rapid, 
it will take some time for this development to have an 
appreciable effect upon the export trade of the world 
in breadstuffs. 

A future is opening for the Dominion, however, 
which is of great promise and full of strange possibil- 
ities to which the ablest men in Canadian public life 
are not indifferent. Eastern and western Canada have 
few ties in common, and are separated by 1,500 miles of 
almost uninhabitable country. Western Canada is more 
American and is in closer touch with the United States. 
If annexation is one of the possibilities of the future, 
the movement will start there, though the maritime 
provinces of the Atlantic Coast would offer slight op- 
position. To keep eastern and western Canada together 
is the great problem of government at Ottawa. This 
idea prevails in the treatment of England, and is para- 
mount in all trade negotiations elsewhere. From west- 
ern Canada is stretched out the hand which restrains 
the party in power from hostile action toward the ex- 
porters of the United States, even though the provoca- 
tion be apparently great. 
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By E. NESBIT, Author of “The Would-be Goods,” «The Red House,” Etc. : 


was Gower Street, the room was an 
attic. And in it a poet sat, struggling 
with the rebellious third act of the 
poetic drama that was to set him in 
the immediate shadow of Shakespeare, 
and on the level of those who ring 
Parnassus round just below the summit. The attic 
roof sloped—the furniture was vilely painted in 
grained yellow—the arm-chair’s prickly horsehair 
had broken to let loose lumps of dark-colored flock. 
The curtains were dark and damask and dusty. The 
carpet was Kidderminster and crimson. It had holes 
in it; so had the Dutch hearth-rug. The poet’s pen- 
holder was the kind at twopence the dozen. The ink 
was in a penny bottle. Outside on a blackened flower- 
less lilac a strayed thrush sang madly of spring and 
hope and joy and love. 

The clear strong June sunshine streamed in through 
the window and turned the white of the poet’s page to 
a dazzling silver splendor. 

‘‘Hang it all!’’ he cried, and he threw down the 
yellow-brown penholder. ‘‘It’s too much! It’s not to 
be borne! It’s not human!” 

._ He turned out his pockets. Three and sevenpence. 

He could draw the price of an ode and a roundelay 
from the ‘‘Spectator’’—but not to-day, for this was a 
Bank Holiday, Whit Monday in fact. Then he thought 
of his tobacco jar. Sure enough, there lurked some 
halfpence among the mossy shag—and—oh, wonder 
and joy and cursed carelessness forever to be blessed !— 
a gleaming coy half sovereign. In the ticket-pocket of 
his overcoat a splendid unforeseen shilling—a florin and 
a sixpence in the velveteen jacket he had not worn 
since last year. Ten—and two—and one and three and 
sevenpence and sixpence—seventeen shillings and a 
penny. Enough, more than enough to take him out 
of this world of burst horsehair chairs and greedy fools- 
cap—of arid authorship and burst-bubbles of dreams—to 
the real world where spring, still laughing, shrank from 
the kisses of summer, where white May blossomed and 
thrushes sang. 

“T’ll have a holiday,”’ he said. ‘‘Who knows?—I may 
get an idea for a poem!” 

He cleaned his boots with ink; they were not shiny 
after it, but they were at least black. He put on his 
last clean shirt and the greeny-blue Liberty tie that his 
sister had sent him for his April birthday. He brushed 
his soft hat—counted his money again—found for it a 
pocket still lacking holes—and went out whistling. 
The front door slammed behind him with a cheerful 
conclusive bang. 

From the top of an omnibus he noted the town gilded 
with June sunlight. And it was very good. 

He bought food and had it packed in decent brown 
paper, so that it looked like something superfluous 
from the stores. 

And he caught the ten-something train to Halstead. 
He only just caught it. 

He blundered into a third-class carriage and nearly 
broke his neck over an umbrella, which lay across the 
door like an amateur trap for undesired company. 

By some extraordinary apotheosis of Bank Holiday 
mismanagement, there was only one person in the car- 
riage—the owner of the trap-umbrella. A girl, of 
course. That was inevitable in this magic weather. 
He had knocked her basket off the seat and had only 
just saved himself from buffeting her with his uncon- 
trolled shoulder before he saw that she was a girl. He 
took off his hat and apologized. She smiled, murmured 
and blushed. 

He settled himself in his corner, and unfolded the 
evening paper of yesterday, which, by the most fortu- 
nate’chance, happened to be in his pocket. 

Over it he glanced at her. She was pretty—with a 
vague unawakened prettiness. Her eyes and hair were 
dark. Her hat seemed dowdy, yet becoming. Her 
gloves: were rubbed at the fingers. Her blouse was 
light and bright. Her skirt obscure and severe. He 
decided that she was not well off. 

His eyes followed a dull leader on the question of 





the Government of India. But he did not want to read. 
He wanted to talk. On this June day, when the life of 
full-grown spring thrilled one to the finger-tips, how 
could one feed one’s irrepressible vitality, one’s over- 
mastering joy of life, with printer’s ink and the grayest 
paper in London? 

He glanced at her again. She was looking out of the 
window at the sordid little Bermondsey houses where 
the red buds of the Virginia creeper were already wak- 
ing to their green summer life-work. He spoke. And 
no one would have guessed from his speech that he was 
a poet. 3 

‘‘What a beautiful day!’’ he said. 

“Yes, very,’’ said she, and her tone gave no indica- 
tion of any exuberant spring expansiveness_to match 
his own. 

He looked at her again. No. Yes—yes, he would 
try the experiment he had long wanted to try—had 
often in long silent ¢é/e-a-/éte journeys dreamed of 
trying. He would skip all the pitiful formalities 
of chance acquaintanceship. He would speak as one 
human being to another—would assume the sure bond 
of acommon kinship. He said: ‘‘It is such a beautiful 





Over it he glanced at her 


He unfolded the paper... . 


day that I want to talk about it. Mayn’t I talk to you? 
Don’t you feel that you want to say how beautiful it is 
—just as much as I do?”’ 

The girl looked at him. A scared fold in her brow 
warned him that the escaped-lunatic idea had seized 
her. - 

‘I'm really not mad,’’ he said. ‘‘But it does seem so 
frightfully silly that we should travel all the way to— 
to wherever you are going—and not tell each other how 
good June weather is.”’ 

‘*Well—it is!’’ she owned. 

He eagerly spoke; he wanted to entangle her in 
talk before her conventional shrinking from chance 


Iilustrated by Charlotte Harding 


acquaintanceship should shrivel her interest past 
hope. 

“I often think how silly people are,’’ he said, ‘‘not 
to talk in railway carriages. One can’t read without 
blinding one’s self. I’ve seen women knit, but that’s 
unspeakable. Many a time in frosty, foggy weather 
when the South Eastern has taken two hours to get 
from Cannon Street to Blackheath, I’ve looked round 
the carriage and wanted to say, ‘Gentlemen, seeing 
that we are thus delayed, let us each contribute to the 
general hilarity by telling a story—we might gather 
them into a Christmas number afterward—in the man- 
ner of the late Mr. Charles Dickens;’ then I’ve looked 
round the carriage full of city-centred people, and won- 
dered how they’d deal with the lunatic who ventured 
to suggest such an ‘All-the-Year-Round’ idea. But no- 
body could be city-centred on such a day and so early. 
So let’s talk.”’ 

She had laughed, as he had meant her to laugh. Now 
she seemed to throw away some scruple in the gesture 
with which she shrugged her shoulders and turned 
to him. 

‘Very well,’’ she said, and she was smiling. 
I’ve nothing to say.”’ 

‘‘Never mind, I have,’’ he rejoined, and proceeded to 
say it. It seemed amusing to him as an experiment to 
talk to this girl, this perfect stranger, with a delicate 
candor that he would not have shown to his oldest 
friend. It seemed interesting to lay bare—save for a 
veiling of woven transparent impersonality—his in- 
most mind. It was interesting, for the revelation 
drew her till they were talking together in a world 
where it seemed no more than natural for her to 
show him her soul, and she had no skill to weave 
veils for it. 

Such talk is rare; so rare and so keen a pleasure, in- 
deed, as to leave upon one’s life, if one be not a poet, 
a mark strong and never to be effaced. 

The slackening of the train at Halstead broke the 
spell, which lay on both with a force equal in strength 
if varying in kind. 

“‘Oh,’’ she remarked, ‘‘I get out here. 
good-by.”’ 

He would not spoil the parting by banalities of hat- 
raising amid the group of friends or relations who would 
doubtless meet her. 

‘“‘Good-by,”’ he said, and his eyes made her take his 
offered hand. ‘‘Good-by. I shall never forget you. 
Never!”’ 

And then it seemed to him that the farewell lacked 
fire, and he lifted her hand to his face. He did not 
kiss it. He laid it against his cheek, sighed and dropped 
it. The action was delicate and very effective. It 
suggested the impulse — almost irresistible —yet re- 
sisted —the wellnigh overwhelming longing to kiss 
the hand kept in check by a respect that was almost 
devotion. 

She should have torn her hand away. 
away gently and went. 

Leisurely he got out of the train. She had disap- 
peared. Well—the bright little interlude was over. 
Still it would give food for dreams among the ferny 
woods. The first lines of a little song hummed them- 
selves in his brain: 


“Only 


Good-by, 


She took it 


‘Eyes like stars in the night of life, 
Seen but a moment and seen forever.’ 


He would finish them and send them to the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette.’’ That would be a guinea. 

He wished the journey had been longer. He would 
never see her again. Perhaps it was just as well. He 
crushed that last thought. It would be good to dwell 
through the day on the thought of her—the almost 
loved, the wholly lost. 

‘“That could have happened but once. And we missed 
it, lost it forever!’’ 

Her eyes were very pretty—especially when they 
opened themselves so widely as she tried to express the 
thoughts that no one but he had ever cared to hear ex- 
pressed. The definite biography—dead father, ailing 
mother—hard work—hard life—hard-iron post as high- 
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nistress—was but as the hoarding on which 


schooi 
was pasted the artistic poster of their meeting—their 


parting. 

He sighed as he walked along the platform. The 
promise of June had fulfilled itself: he was rich in a 
sorrow that did not hurt—a regret that did not sting. 
Poor little girl! Poor pretty eyes! Poor timid, brave 
maiden soul! 

Suddenly in his walk he stopped short. 

Obliquely through the door of the booking office he 








They sat on the sloped turf and watched the rabbits below 


saw her. She wasalone. No troops of friends or rela- 
tions had borne-her off. She was waiting for some- 
body, and somebody had not come! 

What was to be done? He felt an odd chill. If he 
had only not taken her hand in that silly way -which 
had seemed at the time so artistically perfect. The 
railway-carriage talk might have been prolonged pret- 
tily—indefinitely. But that foolish contact had rung 
up the curtain on a transformation scene whose foot- 
lights needed at least a good make-up for the facing 
of them. 

She stood there, looking down the road; in every line 
of her figure was dejection; hopelessness itself had 
drawn the line of her head’s sideward droop. His 
make-up would be of the simplest. 

She had expected to meet some one and some one 
had not come. . 

His chivalric impulses leaping to meet the occasion’s 
call bade him substitute a splendid replacement—him- 
self for the laggard tryst-breaker' Even though he 
knew that that touch of the hand must inaugurate the 
second volume in the day’s romance. 

He came behind her and spoke. 

‘‘Hasn’t he come?’’ -He did not like himself for say- 
ing ‘‘he,’’ but he said-it. It belonged to the second 
volume. 

She turned with a start and a lighting of eyes and 
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lips that almost taught him pity. Not quite; for the 
poet’s nature is hard to teach. 

‘*He?”’ she said, decently covering the light of lips 
and eyes as soon as might be. ‘It wasa friend. She 
was to come from Sevenoaks. She ought to be 
here. We were to have a little picnic together.”’ 
She glanced at her basket. ‘‘I didn’t know you were 
getting out»here. Why—’’ The question died on 
trembling lips. . 

‘*‘Why?’’ he repeated. There was a pause. 

‘‘And now, what are you going to do?’’ he asked, 
and his .voice was full of tender raillery, for her lost 
tryst. with the girl friend—and for her pretty help- 
lessness. 

‘*I—I don’t know,”’ she said. 

‘‘But I do!’ He looked in hereyes. ‘‘You are going 
to be kind. Life is so cruel. You are going to help 
me to cheat Life, and Fate, and Destiny. You are 
going to leave your friend to the waste desolation of 
this place, if she comes by the next train; but she won't 
—she’s kept at home by toothache or a broken heart or 
some little foolish ailment like that’’—he prided himself 
on the light touch here—‘‘and you are going to be ador- 
ably. kind and sweet and generous—and to let me drink 
the pure wine of life for this one day.’”’ 

Her eyes drooped. Fully inspired, he struck a master 
chord in the lighter key. 

‘*You have a basket. I have a brown-paper parcel. 
Let me carry both, and you shall share both. We'll 
go to Chevening Park. It will be fun. Will you?’ 

There was a pause; he wondered whether by any 
least likely chance the chord had not rung true. 
Then— 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, half defiantly. 
I shouldn’t:”” | 

*‘Then give me the basket,’’ he said, ‘‘and hey for 
the green wood!”’ 

The way led through green Janes—through a green 
park, where tall red sorrel and white daisies grew high 
among the grass that was up for hay. The hawthorns 
were silvery, the buttercups golden. The gold sun 
shone—the blue sky arched over a world of green and 
glory. And so through Knockholt, and up the narrow 
road to the meadow, whose path leads: to the steep 
wood-way where Chevening Park begins. 

They walked side by side, and to both of them—for 
he was now wholly lost-in the delightful part for 
which this good summer world was the fitting stage 
—to both of them 1t seemed that the green country 
was enchanted land,‘and they ufder a spell that could 
never break. 

They talked of all things under the sun; he eager to 
impress her with that splendid self of His; she anxious 
to show herself not wholly unworthy. She, too, had 
read her Keats and her Shelley and her Browning, 
and could cap and even overshadow his random quo- 
tations. 

‘‘There is‘no one like you,’’ he said, as they passed 
the stile above the wood. 
world.” 

Her heart replied: ‘‘If there is any one like you, I 
have never met him, and, oh, thank God, thank God, 
that I have met you. now.”’ 

Aloud she said: ‘‘There’s a place under beech-trees— 
a sort of chalk plateau—I used to have picnics there 
with my brothers when I was a little girl.’’ 

“Shall we go there?’’ he asked. ‘‘Will you really 
take me to the place that your pretty memories haunt? 
Ah, how good you are to me.”’ : 

As they went down the steep woodpath she slipped, 
stumbled; he caught her. 

‘‘Give me your hand!’’ he said. 
safe for you.”’ 

It was not. She gave him her hand,‘and they went 
down into the wood together. 

The picnic was gay as an August garden. After a 
life of repression—to meet some one to whom one 
might be one’s self!. It was very good. 

She said so. 

That was when he did kiss her hand. 

When lunch was over, they sat on the sloped, short 
turf and watched’ the rabbits in the warren below. 
They sat there and they talked. And to the end of 
her days no oné wilf know her soul as he knew it that 
day, and no one ever knew better than she that aspect 
of his soul which he chose that day to represent as its 
permanent form. 

The hours went by, and:when the shadows began to 
lengthen and:the sun to hide behind the wood, they 
were sitting hand in hand. ~All the intrenchments of 
her life’s training, her barriers of maidenly reserve, had 
been’ swept away by the torrent: of his caprice—his 
indolently formed determination to drink the delicate, 
sweet cup of this day to the full. 

It was in silence that they went back along the wood- 
path, her hand in his as before. Yet not as before, 
for now he held it pressed against his heart. 

“Oh, what a day—what a day of days'’ he mur- 
mured.~ ‘‘Was there ever such a day? Could there 
ever have been? Tell me—tell me—could there?”’ 

And she answered, turning aside a changed, softened, 
transfigured.face: 

‘You know—you know!”’ 

So they reached the’stile at the top of the wood, and 
here, when ‘he had lent her his hand to climb it, he 
paused, still holding in his her hand. 

Now or never, should the third volume begin—and 
end. Should he? Should’he not?) Which would yield 
the more perfect memory? The one kiss to crown the 
day? or the kiss renounced—the crown refused? Her 
eyes, beseeching, deprecating, fearing, alluring, decided 


“I don’t see why 


“This path’s not 


* God for this one day. 


‘‘No one in this beautiful 
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the question. He framed her soft face in his hands and 
kissed her, full on the lips. Then, not so much for in- 
surance against future entanglement as for the sound 
of the phrase, which pleased him—he was easily pleased 
at the moment—he said: ‘‘A kiss for love, for memory, 
for despair !”’ 

It was almost in silence that they went through the 
Janes still and dark, across the widespread park lawns 
and down the manor road to the station. Her hand 
still lay against his heart. The kiss still thrilled 
through them both. They parted at the station. He 
would not risk the lessening of the day’s charming 
impression by a railway journey. He could go to town 
by a later train. He put her into a crowded carriage, 
and murmured with the last hand-pressure: ‘‘Thank 
I shall never forget. You will 
never forget. This day is all our lives—all that might 
have been.”’ 

‘‘I shall never forget,’’ she said. 


* In point of fact, she never has forgotten. She has 


‘remembered all, even to the least light touch of his 














He paused, still holding her hand in his 


hand, the slightest change in his soft, kind voice. 
That is why she has réfused to marry the excellent 
solicitor who might have made her happy, and, faded 
and harassed, still teaches to high-school girls the 
Greek and Latin which they so deeply hate to 
learn. 

As for him, he went home in a beautiful. dream, 
and in the morning he wrote a song about her 
eyes which was so good that he sent it to the 
‘‘Atheneum,”’ and got two guineas for it, instead 
of the single guinea which he would have got from 
the ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette,’’ so that his holiday was 
really not altogether wasted. 










































ST BEING as I have been chose secretary 
of our Club it has been put up to me 
that it is my dooty to write a piece set- 
ting forth our aims and aspersions, and 
wot we hope to do to cultivate Noise, 
though in my opinion our worthy presi- 
dent, Mr. Jim Thunder, is the party for 
the job, him being a man of copious igees and ready 
to express ’em, in talk at least, though after all he 
may not be so fluent with the Pen as he is active with 
the Mouth, not having the chance I have to become 
literary in reading the Breakfast Food Poetry in the 
cars, but being on his truck all day and confined to the 
Signs, which is the trooth about us both, and which 
may I never exceed even in the sacred cause of Noise. 
Our little society, by Jim called a kooteree, whatever 
that is, the troo name of which is the Society for the 
Encouragement of Street Noise, and referred to by 
ourselves as the Uproar Club; which it was organized 
recent, with Jim Thunder as president, him driving 
one of these trucks’ with wheels as big as the paddle- 
wheels of a steamboat and carrying iron girders slung 
under with chains loose and rattly ; and Bill Screechcall, 
the milkman, for vice-president, a very choice-voiced 
guy at basement doors at four a.m., not loud but wak- 
ing; and Tom Steamer, the elevated railroad engineer, 
his speciality being putting on the brakes so they 
_ squeak furious and far; and Tony Fortissimo, record- 
ing secretary, who has the street piano, the same being 
untuned each morning without regard to expense, 
though some objected to Furriners and wanted Pete 
Hornblower instead, the clam-man, with strawberries 
and other vociferous vegetables in season; and me, Sam 
Gongbuster, secretary, on account of the car Poetry, 
which is now done by the best writers, it paying better 
than other literary work, and they having to live, 
though the necessity to the rest of the world not being 
apparent, and also because of my fine record in running 











1. Gentlemen, I fave here my model of the latest dirigible airship. 
By setting the direction disk S.W. by N.E. . 








3. Collisions can not injure its mechaaism— 
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a trolley-car on Broadway for three years and stoomp- 
ing on the gong-bolt so frequent and outrageous that I 
have to wear a shoe on my left foot two sizes bigger 
than on my right, the same not being available for the 
purpose on account of my having to stand on it like a 
goose when it’s asleep. 

Our club meets regular and talks over “the situation 
and discusses means‘for making more Noise, having all 
the connesures in racket, as Jim calls ’em, which is in 


the city, there being besides them named as officers, - 


which is the Flower of the Flock, if I do say it myself, 
also many shuffers of oughtohmowbeels, though by rea- 
son of them sitting down they can’t give the Tripham- 
mer Punch, which in our profession we always give our 
gongs, though many of them ringing automatic is good 
and them with foghorns being worthy of praise, though 
their rubber tires make us of the Club furious, we being 
sot like Grim Death agin such tires on all kinds of ve- 
hickels whatsoever since as is well known they are 
silent which is agin public morality; and also in the 
Club there are a-many scissors-grinders as ring: their 
bells neither loud nor fast, but steady, and which they 
themselves claims is very depressing to sick persons; 
as likewise old clothes buyers as can put one hand aside 
their face and Dethrone Reason in all hearers, of which 
they have the proof attested by superintendents of the 
best asylums; and also truck and wagon drivers as can 
bring a certificate that they can say ‘‘Yee-ow!”’ at a 
man afoot trying to dodge over a crossing like a thief 
in the night so it can be heard two blocks above all 
other Noises, fire-engine whistles and subways blowing 
up barred; with also members of all German bands in 
active service, and men as ring church bells, and blow 
noon whistles, and wind up town clocks, and any mis- 
cellaneous raisers of Din which can prove as they have 
at least two cases to their credit, by which is meant 
two persons sent to asylums and confined as incurable. 
Likewise we take in any respectable man wot keeps a 
dorg when the same either barks nights or howls day- 
times, his doos being remitted if the dorg does both 
and an honorary badge to pin on his buzzum if the dorg 
goes mad and raises a Hubbub and causes a policeman 
to shoot; and men that keep at least two cats which in 
the evening ever growl and through the small hours 
dismal yowl, which you’ll excuse me for putting it in 
poetry but I can’t help it, reading them Soap and 
Breakfast Food verses so much over my shoulder by 
our best authors. 

You would be surprised if I told you of everybody 
wot tries to get into the Club, men that do nothing to 
make Noise, like policemen, though a-many of them do 
snore uncommon loud and that’s a fact, and letter- 
carriers we do take in sometimes if they be pro- 
didjous whistlers. Which I almost forgot to mention 


~ 
4. Its downward velocity is incalculable— 


Professor Zachariah Bimms Demonstrates the Qualities 








our Junior Branch composed of newsboys who sell 
wuxtras and are more deserving than many men, such 
as Keb Drivers who though they make some little 
showing around railroad deepoz are generally silent 
Wretches and use rubber tires these days like scoun- 
drels. The same you may not believe but a man who 
makes rubber oughtohmowbeel tires tried to get in, 
which Jim Thunder told him it was easier for a Camel 
to look through the eye of a needle than for him to en- 
ter our Club, though the guy put up an argument with 
some reason in it, to whit: that his tires being silent 
allowed the shuffer to hit more folks on the crossings, 
these victims producing much agreeable hollering as 
they Writhe, but we turned him down just the same, 
considering the rubber tire to be a Bumnation. 

And which as I just spoke of Camels (as you may re- 
member) it must be a very instructive sight to see one 
of ’em trying to look through the eye of a needle, espe- 
cially if he has to stand on his hind feet and hold his 
own needle, which is neither here nor there but is just 
throwed in to interest women and children. 

And which is about all I have to report on the work- 
ings of-our Club so far, but expect to have more later, 
when we are fully organized and get our educational 
department running, it being our intention to educate 
the public gnto the view that Noise is a good thing, 
which it undoubtedly is, strengthening the nerves and 
making strong and athletic men and women, same as 
Pepto Ambrosia Breakfast Food. And we shall also try 
to get a bill passed prohibiting rubber tires and raise a 
fund to furnish megaphones to all hucksters and com- 
pel gongs placed on Baby carriages as well as offer 
prizes for the newsboy as can holler loudest and supply 
free medical attention for them as split their Lungs in 
the line of dooty. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by Samuel 
Gongbuster, motorman No. 327,416 on the Broadway 
line, Secretary S. E. S. N. 








2. ... We find that the machine will soar gracefully upward in ; 
the direction desired,— 





5. And it positively laughs at obstacles! 


of His Latest Invention 
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T WAS for the purpose of making a 
thorough exploration of little-known 
regions that I entered upon my jour- 
ney through eastern Thibet. From 
the important town of Batang on the 
Chino-Thibetan border, accompanied: 
by an expeditionary force of forty 

iangsi natives, I succeeded, after 
months of the most arduous river travel, in penetrat- 
ing up the Kinsha-kiang and Dji-chu headwaters of the 

Yangtse-kiang to the small native village of Gharlkau 

in northeastern Thibet. My halt here was made for 

two reasons—in the first place it was absolutely neces- 
sary that my men should be given a rest before pushing 
onward through the bleak and sterile fastnesses of the 
country lying among the headwaters of the Yangtse- 
kiang; and, secondly, I wished to spend several weeks 
in bartering with the Gharlkau Thibetans in order to 
procure a supply of boots, pack-saddles, blankets, rouge 
and other articles to be disposed of among the wild 
nomad tribes in the country to the north. It was a 
welcome surprise—after the open hostility which I had 
encountered among the natives downstream—to find 
that the head men and /amas at Gharlkau placed no 
serious objection in my path, as I had expected a point- 
blank refusal, when I announced my intention of pro- 
ceeding to the north, to my request that they should 

sell me the provisions and other articles of which I 

stood in need. 





A Valuable Species of Guide 


The question of guides was a more serious matter, 
but by dint of wrathful expostulation, and opening the 
well-springs of ‘generosity by prodigal gifts of boots 
and cloth to the head men, I succeeded finally in secur- 
ing the services of ten Gharlkauese, whom, before the 
journey was over, I found to beas unprincipled rascals as 
ever drew breath. Although each had described himself 
and his companions, singly and collectively, as the ‘‘hon- 
estest’’ of men, I discovered eventually that their main 
accomplishment consisted in being clever and inveter- 
ate thieves, and moreover, as their dislike for labor of 
any and all kinds was not the least of their deficiencies, 
I was of necessity interpreter, official head, yak-driver, 
hunter, artist, naturalist and cook of the expedition, 
though the duties of the last functionary never became 
very onerous. 

At the end of several marches to the west of Gharlkau 
we left the plain and entered a mountainous region, the 
slopes being so abrupt and precipitous, that in three 
days’ marching we did not advance over twenty miles. 
This elevated region in turn descended to a plateau of 
lower elevation, and as we proceeded still further to- 
ward the interior, the almost Arctic coldness of the 
high altitudes gave way to a more equable temperature, 
and we were soon traversing a plateau bearing numer- 
ous villages and encampments of Sifan Thibetans. 

Our first meeting with the Sifans presented many 
ludicrous features. We were plunging through the 
gloom of the forest when our ears were assailed with 
a concourse of yells which echoed through the super- 
natural silence with ghostly weirdness. In this for- 
bidding wilderness we had not looked for signs of 
human habitation, so hastily arranging ourselves in 

osition, we prepared ourselves for what seemed an 
inevitable hostile attack. Long and anxiously we 
awaited the onslaught of our supposed hidden assail- 
ants, when again the peace-disturbing sound echoed 
almost, it seemed, over our very heads. Glancing up- 
ward, the mystery was soon explained, for in the lower 
branches of the tree we could descry numerous small 
bundles, each too large for an eyry and too small fora 
windfall. ; 

Both my Kiangsi and Gharlkauese escort, with 
their superstitious natures roused by these ghost- 
like sounds, visibly paled beneath their dusky skins, 
and gazed furtively round in order to seek means of 
escape from this enchanted spot. Even J was not a 
little puzzled and awed, until, peering more closely, | 
became aware of the fact that the disturbing elements 
which had caused us so much concern arose from the 
fact that we had unwittingly stumbled upon an aborigi- 
nal nursery, and that the weird and ghostlike sounds 
emanated from several hungry and lusty-lunged in- 
fants. Then the solemn stillness was broken by our 
hearty laughter, the Sifans and Gharlkauese, as if to 
make amends for their credulous fears, making the 
woods ring with their forced guffaws. The Sifan 
Thibetans, as we subsequently learned, place their 
children in skin cradles and hang these from the 
trees in the forests near to their-villages, for two rea- 
$9ns—the first, from a belief that they will be instructed 
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by the deities; the second, that their full existence 
may not be endangered by the abominable filth and 
squalor of the settled regions. Several times in the 
day they are visited by their mothers, who provide 
them with food and remain with them during the 
night, and in this forest home the child remains 
until it is two or three years old, and has grown 
strong and ‘healthy enough to stand the rigors of 
hardship and disease. 

With this unmistakable evidence of the country’s 
being populated we pushed on for half an hour longer, 
when curls of smoke issued from among a mass of 
vine-clad rocks. In response to our shouts several 
dusky heads peered at us curiously through the tama- 
risk growth, then suddenly disappeared, and in a mo- 
ment more we were in the centre of a group of the 
most repulsive and wild human creatures that one can 
imagine. In spite of our most friendly endeavors, they 
seeined to misinterpret our intentions until we had con- 
quered their moroseness by small presents to the chiefs 
and head men. With the ice broken, we found that in 
spite of their uncouth natures they were kind and hos- 
pitable, and we had soon formed with them a compact 
of goodwill. The privilege of gazing on a white man 
was doubtless a novelty to which they had never be- 
fore been treated, for, crowding round with inquisitive 
stares, they sought to quench their ungovernable curi- 
osity as to whether I was an inhabitant of another world 
by feeling of my hands and sticking their greasy fin- 
gers into my mouth, which interesting operation had 
to be borne with passive humility, seeing that no alter- 
native offered itself. 

For several months following this episode, I travelled 
through the country of the Sifan Thibetans, and, pre- 
pared to find them hostile to our adyance, I was agree- 
ably surprised to discover that, although degraded and 
barbarous in the extreme, they were possessed of a kind 
and sociable spirit, and free from many of the petty 
vices and the ungovernable hostility which I had been 
apprised were the worst side of their nature. 

The land of the Sifan Thibetans is a wonderful one, 
with its immense plains and sky-towering mountain 
ranges. Grand and impressive scenery met the eye in 
every direction to the north of Gharlkau, where our 
camps during several months’ marching were at no 
time less than fifteen thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Peaks and knolls rose in all directions, inter- 
spersed with fertile valleys and plateaus, a picture of 
majestic desolation with a pompand majesty all its own. 


The Peculiar People of Sifan 


Physically, the Sifans were the finest race of people 
that we saw in Central Asia. They were tall, robust, 
manly in bearing, and possessed of very singular fea- 
tures. Notwithstanding the almost Arctic coldness of 
the weather, they were dressed in the thinnest of cloth- 
ing, the children running about in a state of absolute 
nudity without any deleterious effects manifesting 
themselves from this apparently suicidal exposure. 
Both males and females were possessed of an inordi- 
nate love of display, wearing enormous ornaments of 
brass, brass-wire collars, gold beads sprinkled over the 
hair, and numerous contrivances of silver or gold hang- 
ing from the neck. The women were a shade lighter 
than the men, and, judged by the Asiatic standard, 
really good-looking, with no traces of Chinese cast, but 
more nearly approaching the physical characteristics 
of the North American Indian. The general practice 
prevailed of shaving the head until it was entirely bald, 
the effect of these shining pates when gathered in 
groups being ludicrous in the extreme. The color of 
these Sifan Thibetan tribes is not uniform, however. 
Some are quite black, but many have copper-colored 
faces, and on the lower Dji-chu there are detached 
tribes almost as light as the Caucasian races of South- 
ern Europe. They are slim and well made; they have 
high cheekbones; the nose is sometimes flat, like that 
of a negro, and sometimes aquiline. The females are 
especially distinguished by a light and elegant form, 
and in their walk and erect manner of carrying them- 
selves the effect is very striking. They are a vigorous 
race; bold, hardy, hospitable toward each other, gener- 
ous to a fallen enemy, and enthusiastic lovers of war- 
fare and courageous enterprise. 

The Sifans are divided into hundreds of small tribes, 
which in turn are split up into numerous septs and 
clans, each deriving its name from some feature of the 
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of Thibet 


landscape, or from some mythical legend or ancestor. 
These tribes, in all matters of internal economy, are 
independent of each other, but consolidate for purposes 
of security from alien aggression. The head men and 
the chiefs, called #/mas, compose the aristocracy of the 
country and hold this titular dignity by hereditary de- 
scent in the male line, and in the order of primogeni- 
ture. These chiefs, however, are little more than lead- 
ers in war; for the right of personal revenge, which is 
fully admitted, limits their authority in matters of 
merely judicial import. 

A strange and barbarous people, they have many cus- 
toms and ceremonial rites which it is but natural should 
be in keeping with their aboriginal natures. Their 
worst traits are ungovernable hostility toward one an- 
other and love of warfare. Each tribe is always at war 
with its neighbor, and generally upon the most trivial 
pretext. Two men may quarrel over the possession of 
a knife or an equally valueless article. The aggrieved 
party returns ‘to his tribe and reports the facts of the 
case to his chief. His right to the article in question 
is never considered; it is enough that he should have 
quarrelled over it. War is immediately declared on 
the tribe of his rival, by sending messengers with 
arrows dipped in blood, and the head of any unfortu- 
nate prisoner of war who may have been captured prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. From that moment the 
quarrel becomes deadly, the first persons to suffer being 
the messengers, who, should they be captured, are imme- 
diately put to death with the most barbarous tortures. 
No concerted action is taken, the future strife being 
much in the nature of a gigantic feud; when a man of 
one tribe meets one of the rival tribe, a combat takes 
place until one or the other has been killed, the victor 
cutting off the head of his vanquished foe as a trophy 
of his prowess. The standing of an individual among 
his own people is determined more or less by the num- 
ber of these gory trophies adorning the roof of his 
dwelling. Poisoned food and the poisoning of wells 
are stratagems which either tribe feels itself quite at 
liberty to use to coinpass the downfall of a rival. 


Pleasant Methods of Arbitration 


This sanguinary feud may last for months or even 
years, until, both sides tiring of the loss of life, a settle- 
ment is effected in the following manner: A powerful 
chief, not in the quarrel, steps in and orders representa- 
tives of each of the warring factions to meet at his hut. 
There a feast has been prepared, and two bowls of 
food, one of which contains poison, are placed before 
the two emissaries. The tribe whose representative is 
killed, is looked upon as the aggressor and is obliged to 
pay a heavy fine of cattle and other articles of value to 
the tribe whose claims have been sustained by the 
process of ordeal. A similar method of procedure is 
adopted in the settlement of disputes between two in- 
dividuals of the same community, when the wives and 
entire possessions of the man who dies belong to the 
one who survives. Should two women engage in a 
quarrel, an unnameable code requires that their re- 
spective husbands shall take upon themselves the bur- 
den of dispute, the frequency of such sanguinary en- 
counters giving just cause for wonderment as to why 
these continued decimations do not have the effect of 
soon depopulating the country. 

In regard to the women, the traveller in this country 
can not fail to be struck by the hardness and misery of 
their lot. Although, owing to the wide disparity in 
number between the sexes, a woman is a valuable com- 
modity, she is treated with contempt, and her existence 
is infinitely worse than that of the beasts of her lord 
and master. Polyandry is generally practiced, increas- 
ing the horror of her position, for she is required to be 
a slave to a number of masters, who treat her with the 
most rigorous harshness and brutality. From the day 
of her birth until her death (few Thibetan women 
live to be fifty) her life is one protracted period of 
degradation. 

She is called upon to perform the most menial and 
degrading of services and the entire manual labor 
of the community, it being considered debasing for a 
man to engage in other labor than that provided by 
warfare and the chase. he right to her possession 
among her numerous husbands is determined by age. 
When the oldest is not engaged in some expedition, 
which keeps him absent from the village, he places his 
boots and weapons over the door of his dwelling, and 
until he has gone, the others are obliged to keep away, 
when the next in age takes up the ownership of the 
joint property. Should the oldest husband die, how- 
ever, the rights of succession are determined by force 


of might, which custom gives rise, not infrequently, to 
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bloody and long-protracted feuds. The life 
of woman, being held in little or no esteem, 
is taken without the least compunction, and 
suicides among the female population are of 
frequent occurrence. ; 

Among nearly all savage races a certain 
affection for their offspring is manifested by 
parents. Among the Thibetans, however, 
such an abstract moral quality as affection 
is entirely unknown, and when one has wit- 
nessed the hardships attending the early lite 
of the children of this strange race, one can 
not help wondering how they manage to sur- 
vive. When a child is to be born, the mother 
is driven from the village to which she be- 
longs, and is compelled to take up her abode 
in some roadside hut or cave in the open 
country, a scanty supply of food, furnished 
by her husbands, being brought to her by 
the other women of the tribe. When the 
child is born, the mother remains with it 
for one or two months, and then, leaving it in 
the cave, returns to the village and informs 
her eldest husband of its birth, and the place 
where she has left it. If the child is a male, 
some consideration is shown to her; should 
it'be a female, however, her lot is frightful, 
for, aside from the severe beating to which 
she is subjected by her husband, she suffers 
the scorn and contumely of the rest of the 
tribe. If it is a male child, the husband 
goes to the cave and brings it back to the 
village; if it is of the opposite sex, he 
takes one of several courses—sometimes he 
returns with the female infant; as often 
he ignores it entirely and allows it to per- 
ish, or he may dispose of it to some other 
man as a ‘prospective wife. 


Marriage and Death Ceremonies 


While among the Sifan Thibetans, I was 
particularly fortunate in witnessing on sev- 
eral occasions the queer ceremonies gone 
through incident to marriage and death. 
Among some of these tribes wives are se- 
cured by the simple method of making a 
foraying expedition on some weaker tribe 
and seizing upon as many women as may 
be desired. This practice, however boldly 
undertaken, is likely to mean the loss of 
several lives, and is adopted only in cases 
of the direst necessity. The following 
method is more generally employed. As 
it is obligatory on a man to have reached 
acertain position of importance before he 
can take unto himself a wife, marriages 
occur very late among the Sifan Thibetans, 
and to this may be ascribed the ability of 
the women to keep their good looks longer 
than among most savage races. When a war- 
rior surfeited with the glory of martial strife, 
desires a wife, he waits upon the father of the 
girl who has attracted his eye and makes an 
offer of marriage. The father, after weigh- 
ing the matter carefully, for a refusal is liable 
to provoke a long and disastrous feud, in turn 
waits upon the priests and acquaints them 
with the nature of the offer, at the same time 
paying to them a munificent bribe in order to 
secure the answer of the deities as to whether 
the marriage should be entered into. The 
young man, should he be diplomatic enough, 
meantime has carried a larger bribe to the 
Jamas, who ‘‘bleed’’ both father and suitor to 
limits of safety, when a decision is given in- 
variably favoring the claims of the latter. 
This, however, is but the commencement of 
the ordeal through which the lovelorn suitor 
must pass. 

During an entire month he must keep the 
family of his favored one supplied with meat 
and other luxuries, and must also be con- 
stantly on his guard against rival suitors, 
who are sure to enter similar offers. At the 
end of a month the chosen one is invited to 


a grand feast provided by the father of the 
girl, where the betrothal is sealed by each 
cutting a small incision in the arm and min- 
gling the blood flowing from the wounds. 
This rite of ‘‘blood-brotherhood”’ having 
been completed, the girl is brought for- 
ward in all her native charms, smeared with 
grease and variously colored pigments, 
adorned in all her finery, and with a rope 
tied round her neck as a badge of sub- 
servience. 


Bargaining for a Bride 


Then ensues a scene of the shrewdest bar- 
gaining, the father dilating on the good 
points of the girl much in the manner that 
a connoisseur of blooded stock would ex- 
pound the good points of an animal, while 
the suitor, having calculated how many cat- 
tle he is willing to give, strives to secure her 
at the lowest possible price. The wishes or 
inclinations of the woman are never con- 
sulted, but the bargaining goes on for days 
and even weeks until a final settlement has 
been arrived at. The requisite price having 
been paid, she is led to the house of her hus- 
band, where she is subjected to a severe 
beating, in order to humble her spirit prop- 
erly, and made to run round the village 
loudly proclaiming the merits and valor of 
her husband, and touching those objects that 
are supposed to have a potent influence over 
her future welfare, such as the teats of the 
cattle or the little stone idols placed in front 
of each dwelling. By her sale, however, her 
father does not relinquish his claims upon 
her, but may sell her time and time again to 
suitors who may come after, until she may 
have as many as a dozen husbands. 

The worship of ancestors is curiously car- 
ried on among all tribes. Twice a year their 
bones are dug up and religiously washed, it 
being ludicrous in the extreme to watch the 
preternatural gravity with which the natives 
go about this stupendous operation, carrying 
huge pots of water to the open graves and 
religiously scrubbing the bones. When I 
first saw this operation it struck me as be- 
ing remarkably funny, but to the natives 
themselves it is an intensely solemn and 
sacred ceremony. As the possession of a 
large ‘“‘bonery”’ gives to the fortunate pro- 
.prietor great power in the tribe, these bones 
are seized upon for debt or on the inaugura- 
tion of a feud, the persons or family so de- 
prived of their sacred relics being shunned 
by the others until the bones shall have been 
redeemed. 


Gastronomic Astronomy 


One of the most remarkable of all the 
strange myths believed in by this curious 
people is one pertaining to the sun, moon 
and stars. The sun is believed to be an im- 
mense ball of yak-meat and fat, whereon the 
spirits of departed ancestors are supposed to 
feast, the light being caused by its heated 
condition. The stars are portions of this im- 
mense feast, which dropping to the earth 
give birth to animals for the sustenance of 
suffering humanity. The moon they con- 
ceive to be a less ball of similar texture, in 
use while the larger one is being replenished 
for the morrow, the non-appearance of the 
sun or moon on cloudy or stormy days being 
accounted for by the fact that the deities are 
undergoing a period of fasting and religious 
abnegation. The parched and desert condi- 
tion of sterile regions is ascribed to the fact 
that many thousand years ago this immense 
ball slipped from the hands of its keepers, 
and, descending too near the earth, scorched 
those parts with which it came in contact 
before it could be recovered. 
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ICE PAD 


Set your Ice on it 
and down goes the thermometer several degrees! 


Down goes the ice bill 15 to 33% 


Write for booklet “3” which tells all about this 


wonderful little economizer. Sold by all first-class 
hardware, housefurnishing and department stores. Price, 
75c. asq. ft. 

SAVIN ICE PAD CO. 
1023 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 













will find an 
O-P-C suspensory 


so thoroughly comfortable, he will for- 
get he has it on—but he can’t forget 
its value to him in the saving of energy 
and strength. An O-P-C weighs almost 
nothing, is made of superior material 
only, will not chafe or irritate the skin, 
will wash readily and is guaranteed 
satisfactory in every respect or your 
druggist is authorized to refund the 
price. 

Ask for O-P-C and “Get the Right 
Brand.” 

No. 2 O-P-C lisle, $1.00. 
No. 3 O-P-C silk, $1.50. 

Your druggist has O-P-C suspen- 
sories and can also give you a copy of 
our book, “The Struggle for Suprem- 
acy.” It tells wHY you should wear 
an O-P-C. If he has not the book, 
send us his name for a copy FREE. 


MADE BY 


Bauer & Black, 
265 Twenty-fifth St., Chicago, U.S. A. 






















DR. FOOTES 


Cornplaster 


(12 plasters for 20 cents) 
cures corns, bunions and callouses quick- 
ly and permanently. As easily applied as 
a piece of court-plaster. Stays on till the 
work is done; not so of salve or liquid. 

If yon want to be rid of your corns, 
send 20 cents (and 2c. for postage) for 
package of 12 Dr. Footes Cornplasters. 

Dr. Footes Wartplasters, 10 for 20c. 

“reLief” Cream, for all footsoreness, 20c. can 

“Wizzine” Footpowder, cooling and 
soothing, 20c. can 


Dr.Footes, 1200 Market St., Philadelphia 











Bird Lore : By 


OOING-TIME brings to the front the 
W comical side of bird life, and methods 

are as varied among our feathered 
neighbors as among ourselves. The extremes 
of dignified courtship and disreputable scrim- 
niage were shown by two well-known birds, 
when the presence of a rival intensified af- 
fairs. Two purple finches, suitors for the 
favor of the same sparrow-like maiden, placed 
themselves on each side about a foot from 
her and offered a musical contest. First one 
burst intoa rapturous song, flying up into the 
air, feathers fluffed out and snowy breast and 
rosy shoulders more lovely than ever. The 
solo finished, he dropped back to his perch 
and politely waited while his rival poured 
out his madrigal. This alternate display 
continued several minutes, and apparently 
the umpire found it hard to choose, for she 
evaded decision by taking flight—both suitors 
following. Different was the method of two 
orchard orioles, one in the immature plumage 
of the second year, the other in the full glory 
of maturity. This was a wrangle, accom- 
panied by scolding and avian vituperation 
from beginning to end. Ifthe theory of se- 
lection by fine dress be true, decision should 
have been easy, but after a whole day’s trial 
the fair one ended it by a truly feminine 
scorn of theories, eloping with her plainer 
suitor, leaving the gorgeous elder to console 
himself with another bride—which he did be- 
fore the sun went down. 


Humming-Birds in the House 


Nestiincs hold on to the nest with a 
grip that defies most of the shaking and 
jarring to which in their unstable quarters 
they are subjected. A striking instance of 
this occurred not long ago to a lady who 
was walking in the woods. Passing under 
a low.tree, she broke off the end of a dead 
branch and held it carelessly in her hand as 
she walked. Chancing to look at it somewhat 
later, she discovered to her horror the nest of 
a humming-bird with—strange to say—the 
usual twin babies still in it, though she had 


Olive Thorne Miller 


been holding them upside down. Having no 
means of replacing the branch, even if she 
could have found the tree to which it be- 
longed, she carried it home, reared the birds 
on diluted honey, and enjoyed their societv 
for a month or two. After the delightful 
fashion of humming-birds, they were never in 
the least wild. They alighted freely on the 
members of the family, fed from their hands 
and bathed in a large spoon. A curious thing 
about these tiny birdlets was their sound 
sleeping. When settled for the night they 
could be removed from the perch—with some 
difficulty, for they clung well—without wak- 
ing, and placed in any position, in which they 
would remain, almost as if dead. In cool 
weather they were carefully wrapped in flan- 
nel and laid on the bottom of their cage, and 
there they stayed without stirring till the 
next morning. 


Mocking-Bird Discipline 


DISCIPLINING young birds is often seen by 
the painstaking student of life. A mocking- 
bird, having—after the custom of that am- 
bitious family—left the nest before his 
wings were very serviceable, established 
himself on a pile of brush, where his father 
came frequently to feed him. His mother, it 
is to be supposed, was in charge of other 
fledglings, or preparing for a second brood. 
At first the youngster kept on the lower part 
of the pile, and received his rations regularly, 
but a little later he scrambled up to the top 
perch, in plain sight of the bird-student sit- 
ting quietly not far away. This did not 
please the food-bringer. He came with a 
beak full of food as usual, the little one open- 
ing his capacious mouth to receive it, but as 
he drew near he suddenly uttered a harsh 
scold, wheeled and left without feeding, while 
the surprised and disappointed infant stood 
in open-mouthed dismay. The father alighted 
on the fence at a little distance, apparently 
watching. The youngster did not move, but 
began to call. pon this the old bird delib- 
erately ate the food he carried*and flew off, 





STUDY L®ADING LaW SCHOOL IN 


LA Establisheq CORRESPONDENCE 
in 1892 INSTRUCTION 


Our course is thorough, practical and prepares 
for the Bar of any State. We offer the pate ad- 
vantages as resident schools in the way of text- 
books, individaal instruction, practice work and 
Moot Court, and at about one-tenth the cost, 
Dwight Method of Instruction, Classes begin 
the first of each month. Endorsed by the bench 
and bar and hundreds of successful graduates, 
Courses of Study: Regular Course (2 years), 
Post-Graduate Course (1 year), Special Course for 
Review (3 months), and Business Law Course (16 
weeks). Also Course in Shorthand, using the 
Gregg System, the leading system in America to- 
day. Students begin to write words with the first 
lesson and sentences with the fifth. Particulars free 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, Reaper Block, Chicago 


“2A Aeolicraft Model Yacht 


Sails on a tight wire; goes about automatically 
at each end; keeps in motion as long as the 
wind blows. 

‘ The Latest Outdoor Sport 
Fascinating to old and young. Beautifully 
made, Single, $2.50; pair, for racing, 
$4.50, express prepaid. 

Send for descriptive booklet free. 
FRANKLIN MODEL SHOP 
127 W. 31st Street, New York City 
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If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


cut this out, mail it with your name 
and address, anc. get a free Sample 
Lesson with terms and twenty 
portraits of wel\-known newspaper 
artists and illusvrators. 

New_York School ui Caricature 
Studio 83-84-85 World Bldg.,N.Y. 














Wisdom comes with age, they say, 
But joyous youth still feels 
That the hair need not be turned to grey 
Before wearing rubber heels, 

Dickens said that ‘‘Use and necessity are the best 
teachers.’’ The necessity for and the use of O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels are wonderful wisdom workers. 35 cents, 
and small sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 

















Book free, telling 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS, 
how_to invest in 
the Ginseng In- 


GINSENG fe238 


F. B. MILLS, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. ¥. 


your money. 


May 23 1903 








The Umpire 


Where taste is the test, flavor 
is the umpire, hence it is that 
the 


Old, Rich, Mellow Flavor 


of 


Hunter 
BaltimoreRye 


has made it 


The Most Popular 
Whiskey in America 


pn at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
M. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 

Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Pept 28 








288 8. 5th 8 
elphia, Pa, . 











I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


Any honest person who suffers from 
Rheumatism is welcome to this offer. 

I am a specialist in Rheumatism, and 
have treated more cases than any other 
physician, I think. For 16 years I made 
2,000 experiments with different drugs, 
testing all known remedies while search- 
ing the world for something better. Nine 
years ago I found a costly chemical in 
Germany which, with my previous discov- 
eries, gives mea certain cure. 

I don’t mean that it can turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the dis- 
ease at any stage, completely and forever. 
1 have done it fully 100,000 times. 

I know this so well that I will furnish 
my remedy on trial. Simply write mea 
postal for my book on Rheumatism, and I 
will mail you an order on your druggist 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure. 
Take it for a month at my risk. If it suc- 
ceeds, the cost is only $5.50. I it fails, 
I will pay the druggist myself—and your 
mere word shall decide it. : 

I mean that exactly. If you say the 
results are not what I claim, I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

I have no samples. Any mere sample 
that can affect chronic Rheumatism must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met. And in all 
my experience—in all my 2,000 tests—I 
never found another remedy that would 
cure one chronic case in ten. 

Write me and I will send you the or- 
der. Try my remedy for a month, as it 
can’t harm you anyway.: If it fails it is 
free. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all a 
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| leaving his offspring crying on the brush- 
| heap. Soon he returned with another mouth- 
| ful, flew to the pile and alighted on the low- 
| est twig. 
| looked and calle 


and was fed. After that he came to the top 
no more. 


Outwitting a Hawk 


Srayinc under water a long time with- 
out coming to the surface to breathe, is a 


sessed by some water-loving birds. A gen- 
tleman passing down a river in his canoe, 
became interested in watching the move- 
ments of a spotted sandpiper flying a little 
ahead of him as if to show him the way. 
Suddenly a shadow fell upon the canoeist, 
and looking up he saw a large hawk hovering 
overhead with legs hanging and talons ex- 
tended ready to drop on his prey. His in- 
tended victim—the sandpiper—at the same 
moment also saw his danger, and to escape 
the impending doom promptly disappeared, 
sank like a stone into the stream. The hawk 
seemed disconcerted by the myster He 
flew around the spot in circles severa times, 
then resigned himself to the inevitable and 
passed on to seek a dinner elsewhere. Mean- 
while the man kept a close watch on the 
stream ahead of his boat, and soon he sawa 
small head thrust out of the water, turn this 
way and that, plainly looking for the enemy. 
There being no enemy in sight, the whole 
body came to the surface, the sandpiper 
shook out his plumage, rose on wing and 
proceeded on his way, to all appearance as 
calmly as if he had not barely escapec fur- 
nishing a meal in the hawk family. 


a 
The Methods of Authors 


ITERARY production is a thing so va- 
4% ried, as exemplified by the output of dis- 
tinguished authors, that it is impossible 

to arrive at any general rules governing it. 
Apart from the quality of literary work, the 
bulk and rapidity of its creation seem, indeed, 
to differ with almost every indiv idual scribe. 
There are, for instance, Dumas the elder and 
Lewis Carroll. The name of the first appears 
| on over six hundred volumes—many pub- 
| lished with the assistance of collaborators or 
even untouched by their reputed author. 
Still, his fertility was enormous. Of Carroll, 


wrote two small books entitled ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland” and ‘‘Through the Looking 
Glass.”’ As to contrasting rates of speed, 
take the cases of two living writers, both 
Americans, Henry James and Marion Craw- 
ford. Mr. Crawford writes like lightning. 
He can turn out his five thousand or more 
words per day without flinching, and without 
prejudice to an agreeable, smoothly flowing, 
correct style. Henry James, immensely pre- 
cise and scrupulous, is satisfied if he does one 
pase. at his best, in a day. The method of 

e Maupassant, who died when he was forty, 
was similar. He tortured himself remorse- 
lessly to get the right phrase and even the 
right word, and rewrote one of his best sto- 
ries six times. A British author of our own 
day, who has not been before the public very 
long, seems to be a sort of De Maupassant as 
regards carefulness. This is Maurice Hew- 
lett, who wrote his ‘‘Forest Lovers’ four 
times before he would intrust it to the print- 
ers. Asa direct — let us mention the 
French poet De Banville; he composed a 
lengthy lyrical poem while being shaved. A 
systematic plodder was Emile Zola, who set 
himself to write a given number of pages 
every ~ and never failed to bring out a 
new novel at least once a year. Zola perhaps 
suggests Norris. He, too, the late lamented 
author of ‘‘The Pit,’’ worked during regular 
hours every day, at the rate of a thousand to 
fifteen panel Aes words each morning. Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s pen moves along at just 
half that pace, yet who shall say whether 
her books or Frank Norris’s are better, from 
the point of view of general merit? And how 
difficult to compare the works of either with 
those of Israel Zangwill, the famous Hebrew 
novelist, who once finished a book within a 
week of beginning it! The younger Dumas 
likewise composed with incredible rapidity. 
The second act of ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias” 
he put on paper in a single day, while he 
took but a week to do ‘‘Une Visite de Noces.”’ 
There seem to be no general rules to go by, 
and the whole question is further complicated 
by another consideration still—the deepest 
perhaps. What amount of labor and time 
does an author spend on the conception, the 
elaboration, in other words on the creation, 
of his or her child of fancy, previous to the 
actual rendering into the final form in which 
it is presented to the reading public? 





Burnett’s Vanilla 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure ~ whole- 


some. Don't be cheated with cheap goods.—A 

Don’t look for a purer bouquet than Cook's 
Imperiai Dry Champagne. It cannot be 
found.—Adv. 


If you want to know the time, “ask a policeman.” If 

ou want to know where to go for the summer, ask a New 
York Central ticket a, = or send a two cent stamp to 
Daniels, Grand Cent: Station, New York, for a copy of 
America’s Summer Resorts.—Adv. 


The Old Cam 
has for forty-five years had one ae in his supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners a daily com- 
fort, “like the old home.” Delicious in coffee, tea and 
chocolate.—Adv. 





CURED. Arracks NEVER RETURN. Health restored. 
ASTHMA Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The | gan yoy leaned over and | 
but he stood there immov- | 
able till the hungry baby scrambled down | 


remarkable ability, well known.to be pos- | 


on the other hand, one knows only that.he | 
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Years of use has made 


Morgan « Wright Tires 


most favorably known throughout all our land. 


THEY ARE BETTER TODAY THAN EVER. 





& 





Besides being made of the very best materials, 
their construction is conceded to be the most 
perfect of any bicycle tire on the market. 


Easiest to Ride—Easiest to Repair—and at Prices that are Right. 
Insist on having them on your wheel, and you’ll be satisfied. 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, 






MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 
ARE GOOD TIRES 

















Free Samples and Measurement Blanks 
To introduce our custom tailoring, we wiil make for a short time only 
an up-to-date “suit” madestrictly to your measure, for only $10, and 
give you the following Complete Outfit FREE. ‘Actual $30 value 
for $10, and you don’t pay for it until you receive the suit and free 
outfit and find it just as represented. Send us your P. O. address and 
we send you F FREE samples of cloth, tape measure and measuring 
blanks for size of suit, hat, shoes, shirt, etc., 





1 Genuine Cheviot Suit made to your measure in latest i English sty le Boe 00 

1 Dunlap block Derby or Fedora Hat - 2.75 

1 pair stylish lace shoes 2.75 

1 pair costly Cuff Buttons, 4 Shirt Buttons . - - - 1.50 

1 aes Shirt, collar and cuffs - - - - - - 1.25 

1 neat Four-in-hand Tie or Bow ° « a * e 6 * 50 

1 pair fancy elastic web Suspenders - = = -50 

1 Jap. Silk Handkerchief - - . - -50 

1 pair Lisle thread Socks - it - = © = -25 

(Other Suits up to #20; Pants $2.50 and up.) —- 

$10 for this Complete Outfit, worth - - $30.00 
Write at once before you forget it, as this offer may not appear again. Address 
CHICAGO MFG. & MDSE. CO., Dept. 357, 87 to 91 Washington Street, CHICAGO 





Reference: Metropolitan Trust and Saving Bank, Capital $750,000.00. 











From Pole To Equator 


ELGIN 


ae 


Every Elgin Watch 
is adjusted to all 


An illustrated history 
of the watch sent 
free upon re- 
quest to 

ELGIN 
NATIONAL 
WartcHu Co. 
Evain, tit. 


conditions of 
heat and cold 
before leav- 
ing the £: 














Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, 

. Va., offers a limited amount of its certificates 
for sale at $50.00 per share. This Company owns 
coal lands which are leased to operators who pay 
rentals based on production, the minimum 
amounting to more than nine per cent. on the 
capital stock ($100,000). A Trust Company guar- 
antees at least six per cent. dividends to share- 
holders. For booklet and map, please write 


COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 
Citizens National Bank Bldg, Charleston, W. Va. 


THINNESS 


iN WOMEN <= 


is a distressing and humiliating condition from which 
any woman s0 afflicted can now obtain relief. By Dr. 
Rivard’s system the weight can be easily, quickly and 
safely increased from 15 to 25 pounds, Any woman 
who is interested and desires to learn more about 
this perfect system should write at once for our 
treatise on the Cause and Cure of Thinness. The 
book is sent sealed, free of charge. Address, 


The G. S. Rivard Co., Ltd., 300 State St., Detroit, Mich. 
































Just suppose that you knew for sure that we send you a 
high grade range—none better at any price—for from $12 
to $20 less than your dealer asks you for a range not so 
good. Would you keep that $12 or $20 in your pocket or 
would you give it to the dealer? We do save our 
customers that much money and 

We Send the Range on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Every range blacked and polished; any man can put it up. We pay the freight. 
Wouldn't it be wise to investigate? Our book No.176is free for the asking. 


Write for it. Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven thermometer. 


SALESME 
BIG WAGES 2s 


Blue Flame, Wickless, Fuel 
Oil Stove for cooking and 
heating. New,Wonderful 


J 




















AND AGENTS | 
WANTED __ | 
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Part of cartoon by J. Jackson, in the Evening World, April 16-03, 
ae ee | Mr. Jackson is from Virginia and is one of my students. Fhe school 
Big Seller. Generates its own fuel gas from kerosene oil. | Sr tech ete ences shone a oe — 


oonful oil makes hogshead fuel . Cheapest, safest | 
thet No dirt ‘cakes ont coal bills s. All a Prices NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 


$3 up. Write for ee offer, new plan. Catalogue Free |, 5 World Bidg., N. Y. DAN McCARTHY, Director 


Buy Telephone Bonds M4FGENY.OC CP 


Six per cent interest; principal and interest paid in gold; A Sanatorium established-tm 1875 for the private care and medical 
ten banks for references. Write to-day for prospectus. oo of ees al ana nsands having failed 


isewhere have been cured by us, wt if desired. 
IRA T. SWARTZ, PIQUA, OHIO | 

















~ 20TH CENTURY LIMITED— 


THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS " con Dent ae LEBANON, ‘Ome. 
20 Hour Train To Chicago 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 
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t oF i) 
Wood =“Field 


Herbs, roots, barksand berries—known 
for generations as Nature’s most effi- 
cacious tonics and blood purifiers— 
enter into the preparation of 


Hires 
Rootbeer 


In addition to its medicinal qualities, 
it is also the most delightful temper- 
ance beverage known—the most cool- 


ing and refreshing. A package makes 
five gallons. - Sold every where, or by 
mail for 25c. Beware of imitations. 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
Malvern, Pa. 








Send us $1.50 and we will make you a heavy substantial 
rubber door mat (size 16x30 inches) with your name or 
initials cut in the design. (Larger size 18x32, $1.95). 
These mats give many years’ wear—are clean and sani- 
tary; corrugated and hand perforated ; worth $3.50 and 
far superior to ordinary molded rubber mats. Your name 
in the mat prevents theft. We supply rubber mats to all 
parts of the U. S.—all sizes, shapes and kinds—for homes, 
o tices, churches, hotels, stores. In ordering, write name 


p ainly and send postal or express order instead of local 
Buy of the makers. 
Catatogue of rubber goods on request. 


WESTERN RUBBER [IFG. CO. 
310 & 312 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


c iecks. 














Only the best 
freezers made | 


Gem, 
Blizzard 
have electric welded wire 
hoops, guaranteed not to 
fall off; and drawn steel 
can bottoms that will not 
leak, break or fall out, 


Booklet of Frozen Desserts 
by Mrs. Rorer—FREE. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 
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to place black diamonds among the 

precious stones of commerce, we sent 
regularly coals to Newcastle, where they 
undersold the output from the adjacent 
mines. 

Now we send olive oil to Spain and Italy, 
actually creating for it a demand at a higher 
price than that obtained for the native arti- 
cle; California having succeeded in raising 
an olive that when hand-crushed yields an 
oil without equal anywhere in the world. 
Not content with such a remarkable victory 
in Europe, ambitious California growers hope 
soon to ship machine-picked figs to Smyrna 
to undersell in Asia the native hand-picked 
crop; while a company has been formed to 
raise American dates for the Arabian market, 
when the crop falls short, as sometimes hap- 
pens in the land of Mohammed. 

Russian caviare comes from America. It 
is found in the native sturgeon, exported to 
Germany, where the cleaning process is more 
thoroughly understood than in this country, 
packed in cans on which labels are printed in 
Russian, and reshipped to America, where it 
is sold as ‘‘Volga River caviare.” It is just 
as edible as the Russian canned article, which 
is a delicacy only when fresh. It then com- 
mands a dollar a pound, but the price falls 
twenty cents a day until it reaches about fif- 
teen cents, when it is ready for the canning 
process—although the Russian caviare is 
salted and wrapped in cloth, and in this form 
it is carried by caravan to every part of Asia. 

Frenchmen declare there has been no real 
“St. Julien” bottled for the last nine years. 
American claret, after going begging in the 
English market for a decade, was taken up 
by the French, who prefer a cutting wine; 
and, blended with their own product, they 
find the wine of California just to their 
taste. Among the middle classes who con- 
sume a quart of vin ordinaire with every 
meal, the pure sharp wine of California is 


Bo. pia: the late coal strike threatened 
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preferred to the mild native juice of the 
| grape, so that it is quite a fallacy that all 
American wine shipped abroad is returned 
as French claret. American wine is becom- 
ing as popular with the Frenchmen as French 
wine is with Americans. 





Russia grows American Wheat 
| 


We send Dakota seed to Russia from which 
she raises wheat to compete with our own 
product in the markets of the, world. To 
plant, cultivate, reap and harvest her crops, 
we send to Russia nearly one-half our total 
exports of agricultural machinery. This 
year we have already shipped some 80,000 
tons of these implements to the land of the 
Czar. In former years all this passed through 
the ports of New York and Philadelphia, but a 
fractional increase in freight rates between 
the Lakes and the East has diverted the trade 
to Southern ports, while experiments are be- 
ing made in direct shipments from Chicago 
by way of the Lakes, the St. Lawrence River 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The cotton plant first came to America 
from Asia; now the greater part of the 
Central-Asian crop is grown from American 
cotton seed. American cultivators till the 
| soil, which is watered by an American irri- 

gation system. Yankee gins clean the fibre, 
| American compounds press the cotton into 
bales wrapped with American bands, and 
finally the cotton finds its way to Moscow 
over a railroad built with American capital, 
and is turned into cloth by second-hand ma- 
chinery from an American cotton factory, to 
compete abroad with American prints. 

Another regular article of export to Cen- 
tral Asia is the Ohio grapevine cutting. The 
vineyards of Central Asia are all offshoots 
from American vines, and the fruit is prized 
above all others in Russia proper for its deli- 
cacy and flavor. Twenty to thirty tons of 
American grapes to the acre is a common 
yield in Central Asia, and as the American 
vine is free from parasites, it is being intro- 
duced everywhere the world over, from South 
Africa to Northern China and Japan. We 
still export tobacco plants to Russian Asia, 
so that the Russian tobacco, grape, cotton 
and wheat crops are all American, once 
removed. 


| New Lamps for Old 
| 
| 











No Oriental fable is stranger than the 
| accomplishments of the up-to-date Yankee 
| drummer. In Bagdad, the home of Aladdin, 
| he ofters new American lamps that burn 
either Russian or Ohio oil, for the old bat- 
tered bronze tallow-burners of the Bagdad 
| housewife, and as these time-worn Oriental 
lamps find a ready sale in New York, the 
e:iterprising drummer who introduced the 
American lamp to Bagdad was well repaid 
for his trouble. Now, however, American 
lamps are becoming a drug in the Bagdad 
market, and the supply of old lamps is rap- 
idly giving out, as our lamp trade with 
Turkey increases. 

A Connecticut firm manufactures sacred 
scarabei for the Egyptian tourist trade. 








Curiosities of American Export Trade 
By Alexander Hume Ford 


The little charms are carved and even 
chipped by machinery, colored in bulk to 
simulate age, and shipped in casks to the 
Mosiem dealers at Cairo. The Arabian 
guides are the chief buyers, many of them 
being adepts at ‘“‘salting’’ the sands at the 
base of the pyramids, or about the sacred 
temples, where they artfully discover these 
scarabezi before the very eyes of the Yankee 
tourist, and sell him for an American dollar 
an article manufactured at a cost of less than 
a cent, perhaps within a stone’s throw of his 
own home. For enterprise it beats wooden 
nutmegs. Bb . 
Several firms are content to make an honest 
living in these United States by manufactur- 
ing idols for the Indian and Chinese trade. 
These false Buddhas and cast-iron Krishnas 
find a ready sale in the Orient, and no dis- 
satisfaction was ever expressed until a re- 
cent protest from several British missionaries 
in India. So their brothers in China know 
that ginseng, a rare root, credited in China 
with supernatural virtues, where it sells for 
several dollars a pound, is raised most profit- 
og in Vermont by pious persons who see 
no harm in turning to pecuniary account the 
superstition of the unconverted. Certainly 
the American exports of idols and ginseng 
work less harm to China than the opium 
England has forced upon the yellow race. 


Watches for China 


For a time the American dollar watch mo- 
nopolized the watch trade in China. It was 
a magnificent scheme that threatened to 
drive the Japanese-made watches from the 
Orient, but the wily Jap, unhampered by 
patent laws, put up an exactly similar arti- 
cle, except that he marked the hours of the 
day in Chinese characters, and placed a Chi- 
nese lucky sign on the back of each watch- 
case. Now we use a machinery to 
stamp out watches for the Chinese trade, and 
are once more wresting the watch market in 
the Orient from the Jap. 

It would seem as though sending gambling 
implements to South America would be even 


more daring than sending coals to Newcas- | 


tle, but with the recent reform wave in New 
York came a desire on the part of many own- 
ers to part with their collections of ‘‘nickel- 
in-the-slot” gambling machines. One bright 
genius thought of Buenos Ayres, and realiz- 
ing that should his confréres discover the 
destination of his discarded implements, 
the market would soon be glutted, he ex- 
ported the machines to France, paid the 
duty there, and had them reshipped to 
Spain, where another duty was paid, and 
thence to destination, where they brought 
_— 500 per cent above cost, including all 
uties. 


neglected to remove the name-plate. Soon 


it became known that the instruments were | 


made in America, and now they are as cheap 
in Buenos Ayres as in Chicago; but the real 
moral is, that every export to France is not 
meant for French use, and the Germans by 


always removing our name-plates before re- 


exporting American goods, secure markets 
that are justly ours. 


The Right Sort of Gentleman 


HE LATE Frederick Temple, the octo- 
i genarian primate of the Church of Eng- 
land, who died last year, once gave the 
following outline of what he considered really 
gentlemanly conduct: 
‘*The man who is thoroughly unselfish in al] 
small things, he is the man in regard of whom 


it is quite impossible for you not to feel, That | 


man isa gentleman. Let his rank in society 
be what it may, let him be ignorant of the 
ordinary conventionalities of social inter- 
course, still, if the man be truly self-sacri- 
ficing, if, in his ordinary relations with his 
fellows, there is true and genuine humility, 
true and genuine unselfishness, it is impossi- 
ble for any man who has much to do with 
him not to feel, ‘That man is a gentleman.’ 
I don’t care whether he is learned or not, 
whether he is educated or not; I don’t care 
how ignorant he may be, or how low he may 
stand; I don’t care if he be ever so poor; the 
man who constantly shows that he is giving 
himself up for the sake of other people, that 
man is at heart and in reality one of Nature’s 
gentlemen, and this is the way in which he 
shows it.”’ 

On the general subject of ‘‘good manners,” 
the same venerable prelate uttered this 
opinion: 

‘At the bottom of good manners there are 
always three things. There is always, in the 
first place, Self-Sacrifice; there is always, in 
the second place, Self-Control; and there is 
always, in the third place, Self-Respect. 
What is more beautiful than the good man- 
ners in which there is no trace left of self- 
consciousness, but all is kindliness, simplicity 
and ease?”’ 


However, this most cautious man | 
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HE LONG NIGHT 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN 
Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, EIc. 
Lllustrated by Solomou J Solomon 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


In the year 1602, Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes 
to Geneva to study. He takes lodgings with Madame Roy- 
aume, a bedridden invalid, and eventually becomes her 
daughter Anne’s accepted lover and protector. One of his 
fellow tenants is the scientist Basterga, the Duke of 
Savoy's secret agent for the violent acquisition of Geneva. 
Basterga > the Syndic Blondel, who is afflicted with 
an incurable —s a precious potion good for all 
mortal ills, as a bribe for the betrayal of the city. But 
the Syndic, having been charged by the Council with 
watching the suspected scientist, attempts to obtain the 
medicine by stealth. Anne, becoming innocently involved 
in this scheme, discovers the nature of the medicine and 
gives it to her mother. Basterga assures Blondel that the 
—_— ts not the great remedy, but both are so in- 
censed against mother and daughter that they threaten to 
accuse them of witchcraft. Anne is,in fact, assailed by 
an angry mob and rescued by Claude, who takes her in- 
doors and bars the house. 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Golden Water 


LONDEL’S thin lips and small, imperious 
eyes were warrant—to such of the world 
as had eyes to see—that the Syndic in the 
ordinary things of life would have been 
one of the last to put faith in a man of 
Basterga’s stamp; one of the first, had 
the case been other than his own, to laugh 
at the credulity he was displaying. He 
would have seen—no one more clearly— 

that in making the bargain he had made, he was in the posi- 
tion of a drowning man who clutches at a straw; not because 
he believes that the straw will support him, but because he 
has no other hope, and is loth to sink. 

He would have seen, moreover, another thing, which, in- 
deed, he did see dimly; and this was that, talk as he might, 
make terms as he might, repeat as firmly as he pleased, 
“The Remedium first and then, Geneva,’’ he would be 
forced, when the time came, to take the word for the deed. 
If he dared not trust Basterga, neither dared the scholar 
trust him. Once safe, snatched from 
the dark fate that terrified him, he 
would laugh at the notion of betray- 
ing the city. He would snap his fin- 
gers in the Paduan’s face, and Bas- 
terga knew it. The scholar, there- 
fore, dared not trust him; and either, 
there was an end of the matter, or 
he must trust Basterga, must eat his 
words, and, content with the posses- 
sion of something, must wait for 
proof of its efficacy until the die 
was cast! 

In his heart, he knew this. He was 
aware that on the brink of the fatal 
extremity to which circumstances 
and Basterga were slowly pushing 
him, it might not be in his power 
to check himself; t'1at he must trust, 
whether he would or no, and where 
instinct bade him place no trust. 
And this doubt, this suspicion that 
when all was done he might find 
himself tricked, and learn that for 
nothing he had given all, added im- 
measurably to the torment of his 
mind, to the misery of his reflections 
when he awoke in the small hours, 
and saw things coldly and clearly; 
to the fever and suspense in which 
he passed his days. 

He clung to one thought and got 
what consolation he could from it; a 
bitter and saturnine comfort it was. 
The thought consisted in this, that 
if it turned out that, after all, he had 
been tricked, he could but die; and 
die he must if he made no bargain. 
And to a dead man what matter was 
it what price he had paid that he 
might live? What matter who won 
or who lost Geneva, who lived, who 
died, who were slaves, who free! 

And again, the very easiness of the 
thing he was asked to do, tempted 
him. It was a thing that to one in 
his position presented no difficulty, 
and scarcely any danger. He had 
but to withdraw the guards, or the greater part of them, 
from a portion of the wall; and to stop on one pretext or 
another—the bitter cold of the wintry weather had availed 
before this—the rounds that at stated intervals visited the 
various posts. That was all; and as a man of tried loyalty, 
intrusted with the safeguarding of the city, and to whom 
the officer of the watch was answerable, he might make the 
necessary arrangements without incurring, even after the ca- 
tastrophe, more than a passing odium, a breath of suspicion. 

And Baudichon and Petitot? He tasted, when he thought 
of them, the only moments of comfort, of pleasure, of ease, 
that fell to his lot throughout these days. They would 
thwart him no more. Petty worms, whose vision went no 
further than the walls of the city, he would have done with 
them, when the flag of Savoy fluttered above St. Pierre; 
when for the confines of a petty canton was substituted, for 
those who had eyes to see and courage to adapt themselves, 
the wide horizon of the Italian Kingdom. When he thought 
of them, and then only, he warmed to the task before him; 
he could think of it without a shiver and without distaste. 
Nor the less because on that side, in their suspicion, their 
grudging jealousy, their unwinking imtegrity, lay the one 
difficulty. y : 

A difficulty exasperated by the insult that, in a moment 
of bitter disappointment, he had flung in Baudichon’s face. 
That hasty word, now bitterly regretted, had revealed to 
the speaker a lack of self-control that terrified him, as it had 


hemes 


revealed to Baudichon a glimpse of something underneath 
the Fourth Syndic’s dry exterior that might set the man 
thinking as well as talking. That matter, Blondel saw 
plainly, he must deal with at once, or it might do him 
harm. To absent himself from the next day’s Council, to 
shun his foe or show himself backward, might rouse a storm 
that would upset him; or, short of that, might give rise at a 
later period to a dangerous amount of gossip and conjecture. 

He was early at the meeting, therefore, but found it in ses- 
sion before the hour. This, and the fact that the hubbub of 
voices and discussion died down at his entrance—died down 
and was succeeded by a chilling silence—put him on his 
guard. He had not come unprepared for opposition; for 
this, and for like things. To meet it, he had wound himself 
to a pitch, telling himself that after this all would be easy; 
that he had this one peril to face, this one obstacle to sur- 
mount, and, having succeeded, might rest. Nevertheless, as 
he passed up the room amid that silence, and met strange 
looks on faces that were wont to smile, his courage for one 
moment—conscience makes cowards of all—wavered. His 
smile grew sickly, his nerves seemed suddenly unstrung, his 
knees shook under him. It was a dreadful instant—of physi- 
cal weakness, of mental terror—the eyes of ali on him. To 
himself he seemed to stand still. To be self-betrayed, con- 
victed! 

Then—and so brief was the moment of weakness, no eye 
detected it—he moved on to his place and, with his usual 
coolness, took his seat. He looked round. 

‘You are early,’’ he said, ignoring the glances, hostile or 
doubtful, that met his. ‘‘The hour has barely struck, I 
believe?”’ 

‘‘We were of opinion,’’ Fabri answered, with a dry cough, 
“that minutes were of value.”’ 

“Aner” ’ 

“In a word, that no time was to be lost, Messer Blondel!”’ 

“In doing,’’ Blondel asked in a negligent tone, well calcu- 
lated to rouse those who were eager in the matter—‘‘in 
doing—what? If I may ask?” 

‘‘In doing, Messer Syndic,”’ Petitot answered sharply, ‘‘that 
which should have been done a week ago. And better still 
a fortnight ago. In issuing a warrant for the arrest of the 
person whose name has been several times in question here.”’ 

‘*Messer Basterga?”’ 

‘‘The same.” 

‘“‘You may save yourselves the trouble,’’ the Syndic re- 
plied, with a little contempt. ‘‘The warrant has been issued. 





Blondel stood up. 


It was issued yesterday, and would have been executed in 
the afternoon, if he had not, as I imagine, got wind of it and 
left the town. And let me say one more word,”’ Blondel con- 
tinued, leaning forward and speaking in sudden heat, before 
any one could take up the question: ‘‘This! That if it had 
not been for the importunity of some who are here, if 
had not heard yesterday what was afoot, the warrant had 
not been issued, the man had still been within the walls, 
and we had been able still to trace his plans! We had not 
been, as we now are, and as I foretold we should be, in the 
dark, ignorant from which quarter the blow may fall, and 
not a whit the wiser for the hint given us.”’ 

“You have let him escape!’ The words were Petitot’s. 

“I? No! But those who forced my hand!’ Blondel re- 
torted in passion, so real, or so well simulated, that it swept 
away the majority of his listeners. ‘‘They have let him es- 
cape! Those who had no patience or craft! Those whose 
only notion of statesmanship, whose only method of making 
use of the document we had under our hand, was to tear it 
up! Only yesterday morning I was with him—” 
“Ay?” Baudichon cried, his eyes glowing with dull pas- 
sion. ‘‘And he went in the afternoon! Mark that—’” He 
turned cimery | to his fellows. ‘He went in the afternoon! 
Now I would like to know—”’ ? 

Blondel stood up. ‘‘Whether I am a traitor?’’ he said in 
a tone of fury; and he extended his arms in protest. 
“‘Whether I am in league with this Italian, 1, Philibert 


“Whether I am a traitor?” he said in a tone of fury 





Blondel of Geneva? That is what you ask, what you wish 
to know! Whether I sought him yesterday in the hope of 
worming his secrets from him, of doing what I could for the 
benefit of the State in a matter too delicate to be left to un- 
derlings? Or went there, one with him, to betray my coun- 
try? Tosell my city? That—that is what you ask?” 

His passion was full, overpowering, couvincing; so con- 
vincing—it almost stopped his speech—that he believed in 
it himself, so convincing that it swept away all but his 
steady and professed opponents. ‘No, no!’’ cried a round 
dozen of voices; and cried it in tones that reflected his 
indignation. ‘‘No,no! Shame! No, no!”’ 

‘‘No?”’ Blondel took up the word, his eyes sparkling, his 
adust complexion heated and full of fire. ‘‘But it is—yes! 
With them! With those whom you have to thank if we 
have lost our clew, those who met me going to him but yes- 
terday and threatened me! Threatened me,” he repeated 
in a voice of astonishment, ‘‘who desired only, sought only, 
was going only to do my duty! I used—I admit it: I do 
not strive to defend it’’—-he allowed his voice to drop to a 
tone more like his own—‘‘words I now regret. But is blood 
water? Does no man besides Councillor Baudichon love his 
country? Is the suspicion, the open suspicion of such a 
one no insult, that he must cavil if he be repaid in insult? 
I have givén my proofs. If any man can be trusted to sound 
the enemy, it is I! But I havedone. Had Messer Baudichon 
not pressed me to issue the warrant, not driven me beyond 
my patience, it had not been issued yesterday. It had been in 
the office, and the man within the walls! Ay, and not oniy 
within, but fresh from a conference with the Sieur d’Albigny, 
primed with all we need to know, and in doubt still which 
side he would most profit by!”’ 

“It was about that you saw him?’’ Petitot said slowly, his 
eyes fixed like gimlets to the other’s face. 

‘‘About that I saw him,”’ Blondel answered. ‘‘And I think 
in a few hours more I had won him. But in the street he 
had some secret word or warning; for when I handed the 
warrant, against my own will, to the officers, they, who had 
never lost sight of him between gate and gate, answered 
that he had crossed the bridge and left the town an hour 
before. Mon dieu!’’ he struck his two hands together and 
snapped his teeth. ‘‘When I think how foolish i was to be 
overridden, I could—I could say more, Messer Baudichon,”’ 
with a saturnine look, ‘‘than I said yesterday!” 

““At any rate, the bird is flown!’’ Baudichon cried with 
temper. ‘And it was you who were set to catch him!” 

‘*But it was not I who scared him,”’ 
Blondel rejoined. 

“T don’t know 
have had of him!’ 

‘Oh, I see that very plainly,”’ said 
Fabri. He was an honest man, with- 
out prejudices, and long the peace- 
maker between the two parties. 

‘I thank you,” Blondel said dryly. 
“But, by your leave, I will make it 
clear to Messer Baudichon also. I 
would have had of him time and 
place and circumstance of the at- 
tack on us, if such be in preparation. 
And then I would have made dispo- 
sitions, not only to safeguard the 
city, but to give the enemy such a 
reception that Italy would ring with 
it! Ay, and such as should put an 
end, for our day, to these attacks on 
cities in peace’time.”’ 

The picture he drew, so skilfully, 
with so few lines, of a millennium of 
safety, charmed not only his own ad- 
herents, but all who were neutral, all 
who wavered. They saw how easily 
the thing might have been won, 
how completely the treacherous blow 
might have been parried and re- 
turned. They eyed Baudichon, on 
whom the odium of the lost opportu- 
nity seemed to rest, with resentment 
—as an honest man, but a simpleton, 
a dullard, a block! And when Blon- 
del added after a pause, ‘‘But I have 
done! The office of Fourth Syndic I 
leave to you to fill,” they barely al- 
lowed him to finish. 

‘No! No!’ came from almost all 
mouths, and from every part of the 
Council table. Even Petitot mur- 
mured, ‘‘No, having carried the mat- 
ter so far’’—when his voice was lost 
in a repetition of the general cry. 

“‘No,”’ Fabri said, when silence 
was made. ‘There is no provision 
for a change, unless a definite ac- 
cusation be laid.”’ 

‘‘But Messer Baudichon may have one to make,”’ Blondel 
said proudly. ‘In that case let him speak.” 

Baudichon breathed hard, and seemed to be on the point 
of pouring forth a torrent of words; but he said nothing. 
Instinct told him that his enemy was not to be trusted; but 
he had the wit to discern that Blondel had forestalled him 
and had drawn the sting from his charges. He could have 
wept in dull, honest indignation; but for accusations, he 
saw that the other held the game and he was silent. ‘Fat 
hog!’’ the man had called him. ‘Fat hog!” A tear gath- 
ered slowly in his eye as he recalled it. 

Fabri gave him time to speak, and then, with evident relief, 
‘*He has none to make, I am sure,”’ he said. 

‘‘Let him ‘understand then,” Blondel replied firmly, ‘let 
all understand, that while I will do my duty, I am not in the 
position to guard against sudden strokes, in which I should 
have been had I been let follow my own way. If a misfor- 
tune happen, it is not on me the blame must rest.”’ He 
spoke solemnly, laughing in his sleeve at the cleverness 
with which he was turning his ‘enemy’s petard against him. 
‘*All that man can do in the dark shall be done,’’ he contin- 
ued. ‘And Ido not—I am free to confess that—anticipate 
anything while the negotiations with the President Rochette 
are in progress.”’ 

“No, it is when they are broken off, they will fall back on 
the other plan,” one of the Councillors said, with an air of 
much wisdom. 


what you would 
’ 
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More and More 
People are 
Demanding 
Pure Beer 


During 1902 the sales of 
Schlitz Beer exceeded the year 
before by 132,916 barrels. 
That’s the largest increase shown 
by any brewery in the world, 


This Year We 
Want You 


We will give you a beer made 
from the best materials grown. 

We will brew 
cleanliness. 


it in absolute 


We will get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

We will filter all the air that 
touches it. 

We will age it for months so it 
cannot cause biliousness, 

We will sterilize every bottle 
after it is sealed. 


We will double, in these 
ways, the necessary cost of our 
brewing. Yet Schlitz Beer shall 
cost you just what the common 


beer costs. Will you try it? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 

















Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R’y. 
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In San Joaquin Valley 
The Santa Fe will sell one-way colonist tickets to California 


at very low rates daily, April 1 to June 15. 
spring trip to Pacific Coast, here is a chance to economize. 


Interesting pamphlets free, about cheap lands in California. 


Santa Fe titi*i« 


All the Way 


Ay ia 


If planning a 











I can reduce your weight 3 to 5 pounds a week with- 
out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseat- 
ing drugs, no tight bandages, no sickening cathar- 
tics. Iama regular practicing physician, making a 
specialty of the reduction of surplus flesh; and after 
you have taken my treatment a few weeks you will 
say : “I never felt better in my life.” 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced without 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy abdo- 
men, double chin or other evidences of obesity will 
disappear; your form will acquire symmetry; com- 
plexion will be cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, 
stomach or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness and ease 
with which these results are accomplished under my 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for my new 
book on “‘Obesity, Its Cause and Cure,”’ which will be 
sent sealed in plain envelope. It will convince you. 
Mention Collier’s Weekly when writing. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD, M.D., 24 East 23d 8t., New York 











TO FAT PEOPLE! 





EVANS VACUUM C 


> 
EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 
Will Make Hair Grow 

This Appliance will massage the 
scalp, and force a healthful circu- 
lation. It will stop hair from fall- 
ing out and restore anormal 
=] growth where live follicles exist. 
| It is used about ten minutes each 
@| night before retiring. Price 
1 $35.00, which will be refunded in 
full if it does not give satisfac- 
tion within thirty days. For full 

rticulars, address . 
CO., Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis 


__ 





NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 

Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What t+ Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Was1., D. C. 





“TI think that is so. Nor do I think that 
anything will be done during the present 
severe weather.” 

“They like it no better than we do!” 

“But the roads are good in this frost,” 
Fabri said. ‘‘Were this a question of mov- 
ing guns or wagons—”’ = 

“But it is not, by your leave, Messer Fabri, 
as I am informed,” the man who had spoken 
before objected, supporting his opinion sim- 
ply because he had voiced it, a thing seen 
every day in such assemblies. Fabri re- 
plied, and presently Blondel had the satis- 
faction of listening to a discussion, in which 
the one party said a dozen things that he saw 
would be of use to him—some day. 

One person said not a word, and that was 
Petitot. He listened to all, with a perplexed 
expression of countenance. He resented the 
insult which Blondel had flung at his friend 
Baudichon, but he saw all going against them, 
and no chance of redress; nay, capital being 
made out of that which should have been a 
disadvantage. Worst of all, he was uneasy, 
fancying—he was very shrewd—that he had 
caught a glimpse, under the Fourth Syndic’s 
manner, of another man: that he had de- 
tected signs of emotion, a feverishness, an 
imperiousness, not quite explained by the 
circumstances. 

He got the notion from this that the Fourth 
Syndic had learned more from Basterga than 
he had disclosed. His notion, even so, went 
no further than the suspicion that Blondel 
was hiding knowledge out of a desire to reap 


all the glory. But he did not like it. ‘He 
was always for risking, for risking!’’ he 
thought. ‘‘This is another case of it. God 


grant it go well!’’ His wife, his children, his 
daughters, rose in a picture before him, and 
he hated Blondel, who had none of these. He 
would have put him to death for running the 
tithe of a risk! 

When the Council broke up, Fabri drew 

Blondel aside. ‘The bird is flown, but what 
of the nest?’’ he asked. ‘‘Has he left noth- 
ing?” 
“Between you and me,’ Blondel replied 
under his breath—and his eyes sought the 
other’s—“‘I hope to make him speak yet. 
But not a word!” 

“Anh?” 

“Not a word! But—there is just a chance. 
And it will be everything to us if I can in- 
duce him to speak.”’ 


“T see that. But the house? Could you 
not—”’ 

“Search it? That would be to scare him 
finally.” 


‘You have made no perquisition there—at 
all?”’ 

“None. I have heard,’’ Blondel continued, 
hesitating as if he had not quite made up his 
mind to speak—‘‘some things—strange things 
—in respect to it. But I will tell you more of 
that when I know more.”’ 

He was too clever to state boldly that he 
held the house in suspicion for sorcery and 
kindred things. Charges such as that, he 
knew, spread upward from the lower classes, 
not downward to them. The poison dissemi- 
nated, as he had known how to disseminate 
it, by hints and innuendoes dropped among 
his officers and ushers, was in the air and 
would do its work. Fabri, a man of sense, 
might laugh to-day and to-morrow, but the 
third day, when the report had come to him 
from a dozen quarters, mainly by women’s 
mouths, he would not laugh. And presently 
he would shrug his shoulders, and stand 
aside, and leave the matter in more earnest 
hands. 

Blondel dropped no more than that hint 
therefore, and as he went homeward ap- 
plauded his discretion. Elated by the turn 
things had taken at the Council, by the part 
he had played, and the ag! he had given 
of his mastery and his skill, he felt able to 
carry anything through. He had but to live 
and to dare: only to live and to dare! Only 
to do the one he must—it was no choice of 
his—do the other! 

Before he was five minutes older he was 
sharply reminded of that necessity. At the 
door of his house, the pains of the disease 
from which he suffered— aggravated perhaps 
by the excitement through which he had just 
passed, or by the cold of the weather—seized 
him with unusual violence. He leaned pale 
and almost fainting against the door-jamb, 
unable at the moment to do so much as raise 
the latch. The goiden dreams in which he 
had lost himself, the visions of power and 
fame, vanished as he had so many times seen 
the after-glow vanish from the snowpeaks, 
leaving only cold images of death and deso- 
lation. Presently, with an effort, he stag- 
gered within doors, poured out such medi- 
cine as he had, and, bent double and almost 
breathless, swallowed it; and so, by and by, 
a wan and wild-eyed image of himself came 
out of his agony. 

He told himself in after days that it was 
that decided him—that but for that sharp fit 
of pain and the prospect of others like it, he 
would not have yielded to the temptation, 
no, not to be the Grand Duke’s favorite, not 
to be Minister of Savoy! He ignored, in his 
looking backward later, the visions of glory 
and ambition in which he had revelled. He 
saw himself on the rack, and life and immu- 
nity from pain on the one side, the prospect 
of a miserable death on the other, and he 
pleaded that no man would have decided 
otherwise. After that experience the straw 
did not float so thin that he was not ready 
to grasp it rather than die, rather than suffer 
again. Nor did the fact that the straw at 
that moment lay on the table beside him, 
go for much. 

It did lie there. When he felt a little 
stronger and began to look about him, he 
found a note at his elbow. It wasa small, 
common-looking letter, sealed with a B, that 
might signify Blondel or Basterga, or, for the 
matter of that, Baudichon. He did not know 
the handwriting, and he opened it idly, in 
the scorn of small things that pain and the 
prospect before him induced. 

He had not read a line of the contents, how- 
ever, before his countenance changed. The 
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letter was from Basterga, and cunningly con- 
trived. It gave him the directions he needed, 
yet it was so worded that even after the event 
it might pass for a trifling communication 
from a physician. The place and the hour 
were specified—the latter so near, that for 
a moment his cheek paled. On that ensued 
the part which interested him most; but as 
the whole was brief, the whole may be given: 


“Str” (here followed a cabalistic sign such 
as physicians were in the habit of using to 
impose on the vulgar)—‘‘After paying a visit 
in the Corraterie, where I have an appoint- 
ment on Saturday evening next between late 
and early, I will be with you. But the mix- 
ture with the necessary directions shall be 
sent to you twelve hours in advance, so that 
before my visit you may experience its good 
effects. As surely as the wrong potion in the 
case you wot of, deprived of reason, so surely 
(as I hope for salvation) will this potion have 
the desired effect. 

‘THE PHYSICIAN OF ALEPPO.” 


“Saturday next, between late and early?” 
Blondel muttered, gazing at the words with 
fascinated eyes. “It is for the day after to- 
morrow! The day after to-morrow!”” And 
in his thoughts he passed again over the road 
he had travelled since his first visit to Bas- 
terga’s room, since the hour when the scholar 
had unrolled before him the map of the town 
he called ‘‘Aurelia,’’ and had told him the 
story of Ibn Jasher and the Physician of 
Aleppo. 

“No, Iam not well,’’ he answered. He sat, 
warmly wrapped up, in the high chair in his 
parlor, his face so drawn with want of sleep 
that Captain Blandano of the city guard, who 
had come to take his orders, had no difficulty 
in believing him. ‘I am not well,’’ he re- 
peated peevishly. ‘It is the weather.”” He 
had some soup before him, and a tiny vial of 
medicine, strangely shaped and strange-look- 
ing, containing something not unlike water 
of Dantzig. 

“It troubles me a good deal,’ Blandano 
said. ‘There are seven men absent in the 
fourth ward. And two men, whose wives 
are urgent with me they should have leave.”’ 

“Leave?”’ the Syndic cried. ‘‘Do they think 
naught,’ leaning forward in a passion, ‘“‘of 
the safety of the city? If I were not ill, I 
would take service on the wall myself to set 
an example!” 

“There is no need of that,’’ the Captain 
answered respectfully, “if I might have per- 
mission to withdraw a few men from the west 
side so as to fill the places of the east—”’ 

‘tA, ay?” 

“From the Rhone side of the town—”’ 

“From the Corraterie? Yes, that is least 
practicable.” 

“Yes, from that part perhaps would be 
best,’ Blandano said, nodding. “If I might 
do that—I think I could manage.”’ 

“By all means do it,’’ Blondel answered. 
“And make a note that I assented to your 
suggestion to take them from the Corraterie 
and put them on the lower part of the wall. 
After all, the nights are very bitter now, 
and there are limits. Do the men grumble 
much?”’ 

“It is as much as I can do to make them 
go the rounds,’”’ Blandano answered. ‘‘Some 
plead the weather, and some argue that with 
President Rochette, whose word is as good as 
his bond, on the point of coming to an agree- 
ment with us, the rounds are a farce!”’ 

The Syndic shrugged his shoulders. 
“Umph!”. he muttered, rubbing his chin 
and looking thoughtfully before him, ‘‘we 
must not wear the men out. There is no 
moon now, is there?’’ 

aad Wh 

‘‘And the enemy can attempt nothing with- 
out light,’’ Blondel continued, thinking aloud. 
“See here, Blandano, we must not put too 
heavy a burden on our people. I think you 
may pass the word to pretermit the rounds 
to-night, save two. At what hours would 
you suggest?” 

Blandano considered his own comfort—as 
the other expected he would—and answered, 
‘‘Early and late, say an hour before midnight, 
and an hour before dawn.” 

“Good, let it be as you suggest. But see,”’ 
with returning asperity, ‘‘that those rounds 
go, and at their hours. Let there be no re- 
missness. I will make a note,’ he continued, 
‘“‘of the hours fixed.”’ 

He extended his arm and drew the inkhorn 
toward him. Midway in the act, whether it 
was that his hand shook by reason of his ill- 
ness, or that he was in a hurry to close an 
interview which tried him more severely than 
appeared on the surface, he reached out with- 
out due care, his sleeve caught the little vial 
of golden water that stood beside the soup on 
the table. It reeled an instant on one edge, 
toppled over, and—rolling, in one-tenth of the 
time it takes to tell the tale, to the verge of 
the table—fell over! 

Messer Blondel made a strange noise in his 
throat. 

The Captain, who had seen from the first 
what was happening, caught the bottle dex- 
terously in his huge palm, and with an air of 
modest achievement was going to set it back 
on the table, when he saw that the Syndic 
had fallen back in his chair, his face ghastly. 

Blandano leaned over him. ‘You are ill, 
Messer Syndie,’’ he said anxiously. ‘Let 
me call some one. Let me—”’ 

The Syndic could not speak, but he pointed 
to the table. And when Blandano, unable to 
make out what he wanted, and suspecting a 
stroke of a mortal disease, turned again to 
the door, persisting in his intention, the 
Syndic found strength to seize his sleeve, and 
presently regained his speech. ‘‘There!’’ he 
gasped. ‘There! the vial! put it down!”’ 

Captain Blandano placed it on the table, 
wondering. ‘l was afraid—you were ill, 
Messer Blondel,”’ he said. 

“T was—ill,’’ the Syndic answered; and he 
pushed his chair back so that no part of him 
was in contact with the table. He looked 
at the little bottle with fascinated eyes, and 
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4 H. P. Pierce 
VICTORIA TOP. 


GEO. N. PIERCE CO. "089, ¥.¥ 


Manufacturers of 


PIERCE Cycles and ARROW Motor Cars. 
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PROOFS 


Proof in larger size 
of this exquisite 
head by Charles 
Dana Gibson or of 
any of Mr. Gibson’s 
drawings which 
have appeared in 
Collier’s will be 

: sent to any address 
uth weeny” for $2.00. Address 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 416 W. 13th Street, New York. 
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THE GLEN Steeitawa Fence 


is strong, light, durable, cheap. For a substantial 
durable fence, easily put up, and that stays put up 
there is nothing “just as good.’ Suitable for Lawns, 
Cemeteries, School Yards, Churches and qther inclos- 
ures, it meets every condition.- Graceful in appear- 
ance, it can be adjusted to run.up and down hill. 
Strong in construction, it stands every reasonable 
test. Send for free circular. 


GLEN MANUFACTURING CO., Box 104, Elwood City, Pa. 
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DR.STEGERTS 
NGOSTURA 


BITTERS 


The Worlds Bet Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1 


THE ONLY GENUINE 








<“SELFSETTING” 
New device, for doors and windows. No wires, 
Easy to apply. Send 50c. for sample or write 
for circular. Agents wanted. 

MOLL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 14, 150 Nassau St., New York 


BURGLAR 
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DOCTOR ON FOOD 


Experimented on Himself 


A physician of Galion, 0., says: “For 
the last few years I have been a sufferer 
from indigestion and although I have used 
various remedies and prepared foods with 
some benefit it was not until I tried Grape 
Nuts that I was completely cured. 

**As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, 
very nutritious and is digested and assimi- 
lated with very little effort on the part of 
the digestive organs. As a nerve food and 
restorer it has no equal and as such is 
especially adapted to students and other 
brain workers. It contains the elements 
necessary for the building of nerve tissue 
and by so doing maintains an equilibrium 
of waste and repair 

“Tt also enriches the blood by giving an 
increased number of red blood corpuscles 
and in this way strengthens all the or- 
gans, providing a vital fluid made more 
nearly perfect. I take great pleasure in 
recommending its use to my patients for I 
value it as a food and know it will benefit 
all who use it.’”? Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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slowly as he looked, the color returned to his 


face. ‘‘I—was,’’ he repeated with a sigh that 
seemed to relieve his breast. “Il had a 
fright!” 


“You thought it was broken?’ Blandano 
said, still wondering and looking in his turn 
at the vial. 

“Yes. I am much obliged to you. Much, 
very much obliged to you,’’ the Syndic re- 
peated, with a deep sigh, his hands still mov- 
ing neryously about his dress. Then, after 
a moment's pause, ‘‘Will you ring the bell?” 
he said. 

The Captain, marvelling much, rang the 
handbell which lay on a neighboring table. 
He marvelled still more when he heard 
Messer Blondel order the servant to place 
six bottles of his. best wine in a basket and 
take them to the Captain’s lodging. 

Blandano stared. He knew the wine to be 
choice and valuable, and he eyed the tiny 
vial bho goa a fi “It is something rare, I 
expect?”’ he said. 

‘Phe Syndic nodded. 

“And costly, too, I doubt not?”’ with a re- 
spectful glance. 

“Costly?” Messer Blondel repeated the 
word, and when he had done so turned on 
the other with a look that for a moment led 
the Captain to think he was going to be ill 
again. Then ‘It cost me—it will cost me—”’ 
again:‘a spasm contorted the Syndic’s face— 
‘*] don’t know what it will not have cost me 
before it is paid for—Messer Blandano!”’ 

(To be continued) 
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Wagner as a Humorist 


ICHARD WAGNER was not a man to 
R whom one would naturally ascribe the 

faculty of ready joking. It is not from 
the creator of the serious, sombre “Flying 
Dutchman,” or the composer of the half 
mystical, half religious opera ‘‘Parsifal,”’ 
that one would expect cheerful pranks at 
the expense of other people. Nevertheless, 
an instance is on record of how the great 
tone-painter of Bayreuth played a very funny 
trick on a newspaper and probably a good 
many of the readers accustomed to relying 
on what it said. It was in the fifties. Wag- 
ner, then still climbing the ladder of fame, 
was conducting the Philharmonic concerts in 
the British metropolis for a season. Being, 
as he remained to the end, a very ardent 
admirer of Beethoven, and, in fact, knowing 
that master’s nine symphonies by heart, he 
| selected several of them for performance in 
the said series of concerts. The first time 
then, that Wagner conducted a Beethoven 
symphony in London, the public received the 
rendition kindly enough, but the next morn- 
ing a certain newspaper with a very large 
circulation came out with a rather severe | 
criticism. The author of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ was 
in cold print but in unreserved terms scolded 
for directing a symphony by the immortal 
Beethoven without the score in front of him. 
Such a proceeding, to which London was 
unaccustomed, was sheer presumption, so 
tan the criticism. And after further un- 
complimentary remarks, the great and in- 
fluential journal advised young Herr Wag- 
ner to use a score when he conducted 
a Beethoven symphony again. Well, soon 
Herr Wagner did, this time with a book of 
music open before him on his desk. He was 
seen to turn over the leaves with a certain 
amount of regularity, too. His reward came, 
the next day, in the form of a commendator 
article in the aforesaid newspaper, whic 
praised him for a very much better inter- 
pretation of Beethoven than his last, due, 
of course, to the suggested use of the score. 
Whereupon -Wag-ner (we think our pun is 
justified in this particular instance) an- 
nounced the fact that the score in front of 
him the previous evening was that of Ros- 
sini’s opera, ‘‘The Barber of Seville’’—turned 
upside down. 
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The Lion’s Mouth 


T HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 





ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The | 
prizes in the May contest will be 
awarded for the best and most 
helpful answers to the following questions: 

















1. Which of the five numbers published in 
May do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4, Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the five numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
June (issue of May 30) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. Which feature of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY, if 
any, is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 








your opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 


WEEKLY 
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“IT’S ALWAYS FAIR 
WEATHER WHEN GOOD FEL- 
LOWS GET TOGETHER.” 








The best pledge of good fellowship in 
fair weather or foul is 


Dewar’s Scotch 


the King of Whiskies and the Whiskey 
of Kings. Awarded 53 gold and prize 
medals, and supplied by Royal Warrant 
to His Majesty King Edward VII. 








A COACHING PRINT 


“To the Health of the Whip” (copyright, 1903, by 
Frederick Glassup), being a reproduction in four 
colors of the original design by Edward Penfield, 


shown herewith, will be sent to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents in silver. Printed on fine plate paper, 
size 9x 12, without advertisement of any kind, and 
suitable for framing in club house or home. Next 


month, “ Fisherman’s Luck,” by E. N. Blue. Address 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Suns, Limited 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 











WE CLOTHE A MAN 


COMPLETE 4:2" 
head 
to foot with a stylish, 
perfect -fitting 
sack suit, made 
of rich fast color 
dark blue ALL 
WOOL SERGE 
CHEVIOT, a 
pair of stylish 
sdress shoes, lat- 
est London toe, a 
pair of fancy 
merino hose, a 
fashionable Der- 
by or Fedora hat, 
ie a fine fancy per- 
cale shirt with two collars and de- 
tachable cuffs, a beautiful silk 
handkerchief, a rich silk four-in- 
hand, teck or bow necktie anda 
ir of fine silk overshot suspen- 
ers. SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT and 
give height, weight, chest, waist 
and crotch measure for suit, state 
size of shoes, hose, hat and shirt, 
style of hat and tie, and we will 
send the complete outfit exact- 
ly as described, C. .» by ex- 
press, subject to examination, 
; balance, $5.95, and express 
4'") charges to be paid express agent if 
WW everything fits perfect, and is entirely sat- 
isfactory, otherwise we will instantly refund 
a oor Order the outfit to-day, or write for 
REE CLOTH SAMPLES of men’s and boys’ 
ready-made and made-to-order clothing and 
mackintoshes at prices ranging for Men’s All-Wool Suits at $4.35 up. 
Trousers $1.25 up, Boys’ Long Pants Suits $3.50 up, Child’s Two-Piece 
Suits $1.50 up, and Mackintoshes $1.50 up. Write for samples. 
JOHN M.S8MYTH CoO., 150-158 W. Madison 8t., Chicago 
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may havea Dia- 

ou mond handed to 
you at your own 
pay for it in such 


will raag they th 

selection 

send the Diamond to you with all express charges 
ay rg If you are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
for it in eight equal monthly payments, otherwise return it at our 
expense your money will be refunded immediately. Weare one 
of the oldest (Est.1858) and by far the largest house in the business, 
and refer to any bank in America. For instance, ask your local 
bank how we are rated in the Dun or Bradstreet books of commer- 
cial ratings. 
promptness and reliability, and that our representatio 
cepted without question. Beautiful booklet explaining 
catalogue, sent free. W: y 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. E-38, 92 to 98 State 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. 
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'$33 Diamond Bargains 


Great bargains in diamond rings 
for men and women, Diamonds 
are of finest grade, pure white, 
absolutely perfect, and beautiful- 
ly cut. In Tiffany setting, this 


size stone makes handsome en 
gagement ring, at same price. 


Written guarantee given, backed 
by $100,000. Choice of 14-karat 
new hand-made gold mounting 
like illustration, $33. Pay $6.60 
cash. $3.30 every month. A fine 
way to save. Your cheice will be 


Sent for Examination 
Express Prepaid 


Nothing in advance. If the best 
diamond ring value you ever saw 
send $6.60 and keep diamond, 
Balance payable $3.30.a month, 
Otherwise return at our expense, 

N. B.—Diamonds bought of us 
are exchangeable here on larger 
purchase at full value any time. 
Explains diamond 
ity and quotes t 





gains 
pins, 
and 
New designs, 
our prices, 


FREE 
atearon in diamonds, rings, 
brooches, earrings, 
watches at all prices. 
Save- dollars by getting 
Write for catalog. 


GEORGE E. MARSHALL, (Inc.) 
Dept. Ll, Chicago 


ReferenceFirst National Bank. 


SUGAR MAKING 
IN MEXICO. 


Every body interested in the pro 
gress of one of the LARGEST and 
MOST PROFITABLE INDUSTRIES 
of the day, should write fora FREE 
BOOK, entitled 


“Sugar-making in Mexico.” 


A handsomely illustrated and high- 
ly interesting description of the 
SUGAR industry in thatcountry. It 
gives facts and figuresshowing the 
progress of SUGAR making under 
American methods and thé ENOR- 
MOUS PROFITS which are NOW 
BEING REAPED by SUGAR plant 
ers. Send name and address to 
LAWRENCE, NORRIS 2 CO. 
82 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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our reputation of m 
are known as Kalamazoo Quality. 
We sell any- 

where on y 
which gives you every_opportunity 


manufacturing high-grade VEHICLES and HARNESS entitle us to 
Soft ing the finest grade of vehicles on the market which 
Not how chedp but how good. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 


of proving our claims. 
Write at once for our Free Buggy Book which gives description of our 
full line of Vehicles and Harness, at less than wholesale prices. 


Mer Ree tt HH O/) 








Saved From Blindness 


E. H. Reynolds, 422 42d Place, 
Chicago, had his sight restored 
after years of blindness by Dr. 
Oren Oneal, Chicago’s noted 
oculist, and no knife was used. 
THE ONEAL DISSOLVENT 

ETHOD cures Cataracts, 
Scums, Granulated Lids, Optic 
Nerve Diseases and all other 
Causes of Blindness positively 
without the possibility of in- 
py, ou can cured at 

ome. Valuable illustrated book 
on eye diseases sent free—tells how. Dr. Oneal will 
advise you free of charge if you teli him your eye 
troubles. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED—A New Method 
—No Knife or Pain—Always successful. (Nothing 
sent C. O, D. unless ordered.) 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 














OIL - SMELTER - MINES! 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


(Members N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange.) 


BANKERS, BROKERS, FISCAL AGENTS 


66 Broadway and 17 New St., New York 

| Suites 177 to 186, inclusive, Manhattan Life Bldg. 

|| Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and 
Smelter Stocks, Listed and 

Unlisted, our Specialty 

BOOKLETS giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and 

Smelter Investments, subscription blanks, full partic- 


ulars, etc., sent free to any interested on apptication 
BRANCHES: 





best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nursery. 


Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PA Weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 









Boston, Washington, Concord, N. H. Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Newport, R. I. Los Angeles,Cal. 
Chicago, Buffalo, Newark, N Prescott, Ariz. 
Cleveland, Toronto, Can, Brookly Y. Tucson, “ 
Cincinnati, Montreal, “ Detroit, Mich. Mexico City 

St. Louis, Hartford,Conn. Grand Rapids, Halifax, N.S. 


St. Johns, N. B. 








Baltiniore, | Worcester,Mass. Davenport, la. 











AS AN AID TO DIGESTIO 


Purer and more healthful than ground pepper. 
Interesting Booklet of new recipes Free. 


Gravies, etc. At your dealers. 


no seasoning can com- 
pare with McILHENNY’S 
It gives a delightful flavor to Soups, Salads, 


Address 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 

















































yy The Car Ahead 


With the same care and attention, the Packard Motor Car will give you 
better satisfaction than any other made. This is not mere advertising 
talk, but the verdict of hundreds of satisfied users. The Packard 
record has been built wholly upon the work done in the hands of its 
owners. It has made 

100 miles without stop on 3 2-3 gallons gasoline. 

244 miles in 13 hours without stopping the engine. 
500 mile contests winning 9 first class certificates and 2 
gold medals. 

2500 miles with absolutely no adjustments or repairs. 
16000 miles without a hitch or breakdown. 

It is so designed and constructed that every bearing 
is instantly accessible for inspection or adjust- 
ment. On account of the perfection of its car- 
bureter and electrical details, it will start with one 
half turn of the crank as easily at zero as at 90 in the 
shade. Its flexible running gear will automatically 
adjust itself to the most uneven road surfaces and any 
of the four wheels may be raised or lowered 15 inches 
from the plane of the other three without the slightest 
Strain in either the body or mechanism. It carries gasoline 
sufficient for 250 miles, oil for two days and water for four 
weeks, It will climb any grade upon which the rear wheels can 
secure traction and will travel 30 miles per hour upon the level. 
With tonneau removed it is a racy looking car for two people and 
with tonneau attached, will seat five comfortably. The price of the 
car ready for the road is $2500.00. 

Ask the man who owns one, and write for Illustrated Brochure No. 2 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., WARREN, OHIO 


**Licensed [Manufacturers under Selden Patents’’ 
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